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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Farm:Oficet, with a Plate: 
Sik, 


i HAVE reptatedly perused, with pleasiire, your intelligent cor- 
respondent R. r. r.’s Letter on the Construction of Farm-Yatds, 
inserted in your useful Magazine fot May 1805, and beg leave 
to return him my thanks for the many valiiable hints that I have 
teceived from it. 

I trust, however, that he will not be offended at my pointing 
out, what I think to be errors in his plans and if any remarks of 
mine, or thé eticlosed sketch of my idéas of a convenient set of 
farm-offices, can anytwise assist him, when he comes to érect his 
own buildings, it will give me great pleasure, 

I cannot entifely agree with your correspondent’s reasoris for 
hot giving a table of references ; for, though his plan distinctly 
points out the situation of the several conveniehces, thete still 
appears a want, inl not being immediately made acquainted with 
their dimensions, without the trouble of applying the compasses 
to the stale; a frequent fepetition of which miust soon destroy 
it; and the plate, in order to’ suit the size of your Magazine, is 
obliged to be drawn by so small a scale, as to tender it no easy 
task to be exact in taking the smaller divisions, 

I cannot miss this opportunity of testifying my regret at many 
recent publications being rendered useless, by their plates having 
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neither a scale nor a table of references to resort to; and the 
purchasers of such works have great reason to complain of being 
deprived of the instruction they were taught to expect from the 
title-pages. 

Your correspondent’s thrashing-mill is, I think, misplaced, 
though I must acknowledge, that ‘L-do hot perfectly comprehend 
the plan, as it differs so much from any one that I have chanced 
to see. All the large thrashing-mills I am acquainted with, 
have uniformly thrown the, straw, after it was thrashed, to the 
opposite end from the chaff-house : if the horse- gang (or track) 
had been placed at the north-west end of the b: mn, instead of 
being thrust into a corner, the mill would more readily throw 
the straw into the straw-house, and the horses would perform 
their work with less detriment to themselves, by enjoying a freer 
ait which is essentially necessary for them while employed in 
this hard labour. 

If my admeasurement of the stables is just, there is too little 
room for the number of horses proposed to be placed in them, 
there being only a space of 44 feet allowed to each. I know this 
is the size allowed by many writers on husbandry ; ; but, notwith- 
standing, I think that I am justified by experience in saying, that 
54 feet are scarcely sufficient, and that 6 feet are not more than 
necessary. 

The evils accruing from these overstretched economical plans, 
cannot, I am convinced, be easily estimated, though they are too 
commonly overlooked ; or, if the mischiefs occasioned by them 
happen to be noticed, they are generally attributed to some othet 
cause, while the true one proceeds from their ill-judged parsi- 
mony. Horses that are hard wrought require sufficient room to 
repose themselves without molestation, so as they may recover 
from their fatigue, before they be again brought out to resume 
their daily labour. 

Tam too little acquainted with the Gloucestershire ox-stalls, 
to pretend to be an adequate judge of their merits or demerits ; 

but I must confess that I entertain doubts of the propriety ot 
‘ aglopting them im this country, as the reasoning of that eminent 
farmer and grazier Mr Peacy, in the Cotswoldhills, Gloucester, 
appears to me to be just. ‘ His method of stall-fatting,’ says 
Mr Marshall, * merits particular notice. His fatting cattle are 
all tied up ; Some in single, some in double stalls. His reason for 
this practice is not altogether that ‘of. saving room ; he is clearly 
of opinion that they do better, and fat faster than bullocks which 
are kept in loose stalls. His reasoning is fair. Besides the indis- 
putable advantage of their not being liable, in this case, to foul 
thes meat and water; he _ out another which is not so ob- 
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vious, but may nevertheless, perhaps, be equally true. Cattle 
which are tied up, are more cadish (tamer, less wild,) than those 
which are kept in loose stalls. A loose bullock (some loose bul- 
Jocks at least), when a stranger enters the shed, or any disturbance 
happens in it, will rise and fly into the yard for refuge; while a 
bullock, which knows that he has not the power of flight, will 
lye still, and chew his cud. Inthe yards, loose bullocks are 
equally liable to disturbance ; and quietness is no doubt essential 
to quick fatting. 

‘ Each bullock has two troughs; a small one for corn; a large 
one for hay; with a water-trough, which runs the whole length 
of the shed, and is covered by a board; each bullock having a 
hole (large enough to admit the nose) to drink at. ‘The waters 
trough (a hollow tree) forms, as it were, a top rail to the parti- 
tion wall of the gang-way. The others are beneath it, nearly 
level with the bed of the stall.’ (P. 76, vol. 2d, of Marshall’s 
Rural Economy of Gloucestershire.) 

I rejoice to perceive, that conveniences in farm-buildings are 
beginning to be attended to. Formeriy, the tenants only requir- 
ed a certain quantity of barn-room, stables and byres, of small 
dimensions ; and the landlard’s sole attention was to get these 
buildings executed at as little expense as possible. 

A false idea of economy pervaded the whole ; and the loss, in 
the end, fell (as it ought to do) principally on the landlord. 

It gives me gréat concern to find, from R. r. r.’s letter, that it 
is now become customary to place the farm-house at some dis- 
tance from the yard. 

The site of a farm-house ought, if possible, to command a 
view of the greatest part of the aes pleasing, as well as the 
proper prospect for the farmer’s principal room; at the same 
time, one of the windows should overlook the yard. Nothing 
tends more to keep servants to their duty, than the conviction of 
a probability of their master seeing what is going forward on 
every part of the farm, even at the time they know he is enjoy- 
ing the company of his friends. Farmers ought to disdain the 
company of those who are arinoyed by the sounds of a thrashing- 
mill, or disgusted at the appearance of a farm-yard. 

In my plan, I have endeavoured to place the doors of as many 
of the offices as possible in view of the master’s apartment. 

The landlord should not be put to the expense of needless 
building ; at the same time, the farmer ought to have what is 
sufficient to accommodate the number of cattle adapted to the 
size of the farm. 

The enclosed sketch of a plan is made out for a farm of 300 
acres, which admits of the turnip husbandry. 

T2 The 
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The quantity of buildings necessary for the size of the farm, 
and the placing of them properly, according to their sites, ought 
to be well considered before any plan is adopted. 

There should be rather more stabling than what is barely suf- 
ficient for the number of horses or oxen absolutely requisite for 
the culture of the farm. 

Every convertience ought to be given that can anywise expedite 
the business, and lessen the expense of the farmer: no illiberal 
economy should infringe on the plan. On the other hand, every 
useless expense, or superfluous ornament, (even for the farm- 
offices of an opuient landlord), ought to be studiously avoided. 

I am inclined to think, that many gentlemen who have not 
been accustomed to consider, with all due attention, the quantity 
of buildings indispensably necessary. for carrying on the farming 
business, are apt, on seeing a plan of a set of offices placed con- 
tiguous one to another, to form a hasty conclusion, that the ex- 
pense must be enormous, and that the number and size of the 
buildings ought to be curtailed ; when, perhaps, had these very 
gentlemen viewed the same buildings on separate pieces of paper, 
they would have unequivocally declared that they were absolutely 
necessary for the farm, and that not a single one could possibly 
be omitted. 

The height of the barn, drawn on the plan of the one built at 
Lornshill, with the several divisions necessary for machinery, 
and the unthrashed grain, &c. &c. have probably made your cor- 
tespondent A. G. (page 248. of your 3d vol.) hastily give it as his 
opinion, ‘ that this thrashing-mill barn is perhaps attended with 
rather too much expense for very general use. ’ 

The plan was sent to your Magazine, in order to point out 
how easily great conveniences could be obtained by a proper con- 
struction iP the barn; and I am convinced, that the expense of 
such a barn, as that at Lornshill, very little exceeds that of any 
of the thrashing-mills, where the machinery is placed on an upper 
floor (as it ought to be), but have not those advantages, for want 
of a little attention while the buildings are goimg forward. 
‘If F am not mistaken, prior to the general use of powerful 
thrashing-mills, two barns of forty feet by eighteen each, within 
walls, were deemed indispensable for a farm of 100 or 200 acres; 
and in those parts of the country, where husbandry was best un- 
derstood and practised, three of such barns were thought neces- 
sary; therefore, the additional expense of Lornshill barn, is 
only a few yards of walling, and the flooring proper for the con- 
struction of a good thrashing-mill ; and surely farmers, who pay 
large rents, have a right to expect every building absolutely neces- 
sary for carrying on to advantage the improved mode of a. 
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Since the plan of the thrashing-barn at Lornshill was given 
in your Magazine for August 1800, a stair (instead of a ladder) 
has been erected in the barn, which is found to be an improve- 
ment, as it renders the access to the upper floor much more easy, 
and enables the farmer to lock up his unthrashed grain. 

I have given a sketch of additional fodder-yards with their 
sheds, &c. &c. as it is very necessary to have separate yards for 
cattle of different-ages and size. The sight of them will proba- 
bly alarm the economical landlord ; but I beg leave to remind 
your readers, that I have sent the plan, not as what ought to be 
exactly followed, but have only endeavoured to point out such a 
disposition of farm-oflices, as are most suitable for the practice 
of the improved husbandry. Gentlemen will readily adopt such 
parts of them as appear to them adequate for their purposes, and 
reject such as seem to them superfluous. 

Iam aware that the size of the fodder yards will be apt to con- 
vey an idea of the enormous expense of them, but that would 
not be so considerable as is generally imagined ; for it is not 
show, but utility, that is aimed at; and the sheds, &c. can be 
erected at a very trifling expense, when compared with the amazing 
advantage they are of to the farmer ; and almost every provident 
farmer will cheerfully set about erecting such himself as will last 
for the common length of leases, as may be seen by those 
who have chanced to examine the foddering yard erected a few 
years ago at Lornshill in Clackmannanshire ; and I can assure 
them, that the expense comes within the reach of almost every 
farmer of the present day. 

At some future period I propose sending you a plan for a stack- 
yard, with such a kind of corn-stand as will give an incalculable 
advantage to the farmer. 

Wishing every success to your useful Magazine, I remain, 

Sir, your most obedient Servant. 


J. ¥. E. 


References to a Plan of Offices for a Farm of 300 Scotch acres, 
adapted for the Turnip Husbandry. 


N. B. 300 Scotch acres correfpond nearly to 382 Englith. 


No. F Feet by Feet. 
1. A place to hold hay, or cut-grass, in the summer 


season - ¢ tus - 18 10 
2. A stable for four horses, with two recesses in the 
back-wall to hold cart and plough-harness, 
corn, chaff bin, &c. - ° 0 24 18 
N, B. The zecesses are * feet by 4 each, and 
T$ 


they 
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Feet by Feet. 
they may be closed in by sparred doors, so 
that each ploughman may keep his own things 
under lock and key. ‘The stalls are 9 feet 
long by 6 feet wide. 
. Another four-stall stable, with recesses - 
|. A two-stan stable, with a recess, A. - 
5. Another place for hay or cut-grass - 
. A three-stall stable, with two recesses - 
These buildings are 14 feet high, so that there 
may be a hay chamber over them, B. 
7. A foot-path behind the cows or oxen - 
. A grip, or gutter, for holding their dung a 
The depth of it, on the side next to the foot-path, 
not to be above 4 inches, and on the side next 
to the cattle, not above 14 inches. 
9. The stance for five cows or oxen, C. - 
10. The manger, &c. - - - - - 
11. The feeding-path, with a door of communication 
to the turnip-shed - - - - 
There are racks placed above the manger, for 
holding of straw or hay, as it is found to be 
very beneficial to cattle when feeding on tur- 
nips, &c. to be at liberty to eat fodder wvhen 
they like. 
12. 13. 14, The manger, and a stance for five cattle 
and the grass ; the dimensions of each as be- 
fore mentioned. 
15. The foot-path between the two rows of cattle 
16. 17. 18. The mangers, and a stance for five cattle 
and the grip; the dimensions of each as before 
mentioned. 
. A single food-shed, with a door of communica- 
tion to the turnip-shed - . - 
. A place for boiling the horses meat, or steaming 
potatoes - © a ” 
. Cottage for unmarried men servants - 
Under this cottage and boiling-house, a tank, or 
water-cistern, should be placed, D. 
. A four-stall stable, with two recesses, as before 
. A single food-shed - . - 
. 25. 26. The manger, stance for five cattle, &c. 
the grip or gutter, each as before. 
27. 28. 29, 30. The double foot-path, the guttery the 


stance 
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stance for five cattle, and the other gutter, as 
before. 


$1. The double food-shed ~ m @ 
$2. 33, 34. The manger, stance for five cattle, and 
the grip or gutier as before. 
$5. A single boveanath behind the cattle é 
36. 36. 36. 36. Four calf pens, each of them - 
$7. A shed, being a to-fall, or lean-to, for turnips, 
potatoes, &c. - - ™ 
38. Part of the above shed, for various articles for 
the three-stall stable ~ ~ « 
89. Dairy = a s ‘ a 
40. Dairy scullery - - va ls 
N. B. These buildings are only one storey high. 
41, The yard for drying ‘of the dait y utensils ‘ 
42. The farme’s sitting-room that overlooks the 
farm and the farm- yard - * 
43. Another room (measures, including the bow) 
44, Entrance and stairs - - “ 
45. Kitchen ~ - « « 
46. A bed-closet - - - - 
Bed-rooms in the upper storey. 
47. Scullery, or back kitchen - - 
48. Larder - - - - - 
49. Another larder - - - ~ 
N. B. These buildings.are only one storey high. 
50. The house-court or green - ~ 
51. Open yard for coals, ashes, &c. - a 
52. Cart-way between the fodder-courts and house- 
yar¢ - - - - 
53. Cart-wa 1y between the byres, or cattle-stalls, and 
the fodder-yard - - « 
54. The cistern which serves both yards - 
55. A foddering-yard, with sparred mangers round 
the fence, E. 
56. Cattle-shed, with a rack for straw in it - 
57. Two hogstyes and yards, each - - 
58. Another fodder-yard, with n rangers, &e. as above 
59. A lean-to, or to-fall cattle-shed, with a rack in it 
60. ‘Two hogstyes and yards, each - - 
61. A place for holding tools, spare gear, &c. - 
G2. A chaff-house - - ~ - 
63. A small space for holding the refuse of the grain, 


't 4 
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Feet by Fe 
18 8 
18 5 
9 6 
130 «612 
18 12 
17 8 
17 8 
22 «18 
21 14 | 
17 #16 | 
17 9 
14 #12 
14 8 : 
14 8 
8 7 
ga | 
50 18 i 
of 
93 18 
200 «(16 
15 8 
28 12 H 
12 5 i 
98 45 
28 12 
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20 13 | 
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after being sifted, when it comes from the 
first fanners - - - - + 3 
64. The place for the second pair (or cleaning fanners) 8 7 
65. The place for the machinery - - 10 11 
66. A place for the clean grain 10 8 
Above this there is a trap-door, hone h whi 
the sacks are drawn up by means “ wheel 
and axle (commonly cailed an endless rope) ; 
and they are then placed on a miller’s bar- 
row, and wheeled directly into the granary ; 
and when. the grain is to be sent away, the 
sacks are again placed on a miller’s barrow, 
and wheeled to the endless rope, when the 
rope that goes round the axle is thrown over 
a roller fixed between two rafters, placed di- 
rectly over the door opposite to it, and the 
sack ‘is tied to it, and let down into the carts 
} with great expedition and little trouble; just 
lelow the door there is placed another roller, 
| ‘which projects a little way from the wall, in 
order to prevent the rope and sacks from 
' 
{ 


rubbing on it. 
67. The place for the straw as it falls from the shakers 11 8 


68. The straw-house (two stories high) - 20 16 
69. A stair up to the loft, where the thrashing ma- 
! chine stands - - - - 8 8 
70. A place for a straw-cutter, - - - 138 13 
71. A place for straw - - - 30 «612 
N. B. These two places are leans-to or to-falls. 
72. Cart-shed, over it a granary - - 62 20 
73. A flue-kiln - - - - 12 12 
74. A place for coals - - - 20 «13 
| 75. A place for horses standing in while they are 
shoeing - . - - 2 12 
76., A smith’s shop - - 20 618 
: 77. A lean-to, or to-fall shed, with a rack in it to 
| hold straw for winterers - 95 12 
- A fodder-yard, with mangers round the honm &e. 100 95 
. Another halenaee, &e. - - 95 8&3 
i - A shed with a rack in it to hold straw for the 
cattle - - - - 83 12 
81. The horse-track for the thrashing-miil 972 273 





N. B. ‘This building is as high as the thrashing- 
barn, in order to give the horses plenty of air, 


which 
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References to the Second PLATE. 


Feet. 


No. 82. The upper storey for the Millstones, - 24 


84. The Bay of the Barn, for unthrashed Grain. 
N. B.—The width of the Barn permits 
two Stacks of different Grain being put in 
at the same time ; the narrow path between >36 
them enables the Stower to place the Sheaves 
in proper order for delivering them to the 
Carriers to the Feeder. 


85. The Feeding Board, - - = + 8} 
N. B.—Before which i is placed the Drum and 
the two Sheakers. 


86. The Trap-door, with Leathern Hinges, - - 7 
Over which is placed a Wheel and Axle, with 
an endiess Rope, for taking up and letting 
down the Sacks of Corn. 


87. The Gangway, for wheeling the Sack from 16 
: the Wheel and Axle to the Granary, 


88. The Upper Storey of the Straw-house, - - 20 
$9. TheGranary, - - - - - - - - = 62 


90. The Upper Stories of the Places, 
NOs, 73, 74, 75, and 76, - - - = = 60 


91. A Bed-room, ‘2eaee & & 2 @ 


92. Asmallditta, .« - - - - « - - « i4 
93. Staircase, - - - - = = = = = = 16 
94. The Bow-window Room, - - - - - 16 
95. Bed-room, - - - - - - - - - = 4 


96. A smaildittio, - - - - - = = - = 10 


} by 


by 


by 


by 
by 


Feat. 
12 


20 


16 
14 
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Feet by Feet. 

which they require when employed in this 

hard labour. ‘The space is not altogether lost, 

as it affords an excellent place for depositing 

the wood for carts, ploughs, &c. to season in. 
62. A place for a small pair of millstones, for 

bruising or grinding oats, &c. - - 24 12 
82. In the second plate the upper story for the mill- 

stones - - 7 - 24 12 
83. The upper stories for the horse-track - 274 274 


A Particular Description of some Articles in the References to the 
foregoing Plan. 


A — Divininc the standing for ten horses into three stables, 
may perhaps appear to many people a needless expense ; but, hav- 
ing once had the misfortune of an infectious disorder breaking 
out in a stable that held twenty horses, I was convinced of the 
impropriety of congregating such a number into one place. 
Mr James Clerk (farrier to his Majesty for Scotland) in his 
Treatise on Ho-ses, published in 1787, points out many dis- 
advantages attending it: besides, the collecting many servants in 
one stable, often occasions great neglect, and affords them the 
means of caballing together, which the divisions prevent ; and, 
at the same time, by means of a pass-key, the master can superin- 
tend all the stables, with as great ease as if they were not di- 
vided. ‘ 

The racks in farmers’ stables commonly lean forwards, and the 
spars are made flat, and of fir, and only nailed to the top and 
bottom rails, so that they are quickly destroyed; whereas, the 
racks ought to be placed upright; and I think it is, at the long-run, 
more economical to have the spars or rundles made of well turn- 
ed ash or beech, most of which should turn in deep sockets, 
which enables the horses to pull out the hay or straw with more 
ease. Many horses have a bad trick of pulling out their fodder, 
and letting it fall beneath their feet: in order to prevent this, 
some new forms of racks and mangers have been contrived. 
There is one mentioned in the communications to the Board of 
Agriculture by Mr Beatson (vol. I. p. 20.); but these I cannot 
recommend ; for I have found that, instead of saving the hay, 
there was more of it wasted, than’ by the old form. There is, 
indeed, a new kind invented by a spirited American farmer, Mr 
William West of Philadelphia county, which seems likely to be 
more efficacious. (78th page of the Ist edition of the Complete 
Grazier, published by Crosby & Coe. Paternoster Row, in 1805.) 

The pavement in the stalls are often made too steep. Mr Beat- 


son, 
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son, in his paper to the Board of Agriculture, gives it as his opinion, 
that ‘ horses ought to stand as nearly on a level as possible ; nor 
can there be any reason whatever to the contrary, unless that of 
carrying off the moisture; which, | hope to show, may be much 
more effectually done by paving the stalis level, than in the com- 
mon way: nothing can be worse for a horse’s heels, than to make 
him stand always on a slope or declivity. It not only occasions 
grease, cracks, scratches, &c. but, by keeping the tendons and 
sinews of his pastern joints in a constant state of extension, 
causes a stiffness in those joints, which must prevent the free use 
of them. 

‘ The method I would recommend is this :—Suppose A, B, C, 
1), (plate 2d) the ground-plan of a stall. AB, is the inner end, 
to which the horse is fastened. Let it be paved on a level from 
A to D, and B to C, leaving in the middle a small drain, E, F, 
G, H, extending to within about three feet of the inner end of 
the stall. ‘This drain to be seven or cight inches wide at top, and 
to form an angle at bottom, as shown in the cross section, fig. 3. 
‘The bottom of the inner end, at G H, to be only about three in- 
ches deep, and to slope from thence outwards, as much as conve- 
niently may be, to conduct the moisture at the main drain at D, 
shown in the longitudinal section, fig. 4. into which ali the stall- 
drains empty themselves. 

‘ These stall-drains to be covered with a piece of two-inch 
plank, having as many holes as possible bored through, and. made 
so as to be easily raised up when necessary, to clean it, or wash 
it below. . 

‘ The main drain may be made at the end of the stall, as at 
D, or in any other convenient place, for conducting away the 
moisture into a reservoir. If at the end of the stall, it should 
not be nearer than two feet ; otherwise the stale of mares might 
not at once get into it, unless the pavement without the stall 
were made to decline towards the drain, which need not be above 
six or seven inches wide at top, and should likewise be covered 
with planks full of holes. 

« It must be observed, that the pavement or floor of the stall, 
instead of being perfectly level across, should decline about an inch, 
or an inch and a half from each side towards the stall-drain ; a de- 
clivity which will not be perceivable, but will prevent any water 
spteading towards the sides, in case it does not fail immediately 
into the drain. 

‘ The advantages of this sort of stall are, that the horse al- 
ways stands upon a level; and, consequently, will be less liable to 
disorders in his feet or heels ; that, as horses generally stale about 
the middle of a stall, and as the bottom of the stall-drains may 

have 
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have a much ‘greater descent ‘than can be given to the floor of a 
stall, the urine will be carried off immediately without spreading 
to either side; as must be the case in the common method ;—for 
which reason, horses may be kept dry with less litter if required. ” 
Similar drains may be made in the ox-stalls, &c. which would 
keep them uncommonly dry. 

It is imagined, that the additional quantity of urine that would 

be collected by these drains, would'in a great part, if not totally, 
defray the extra expense of making them. 
- B — Mr Marshall, in his Rural Economy of Norfolk, takes 
notice of an excellent cheap hay-chamber, made, in that celebrated 
county, with clay and rods. (See minute 15. in the 22d page of 
the 2d vol.) 

‘ It measured six yards by eight, or forty-eight square yards. 

* It took three hundred splints (alder and willow rods, about 
the thickness of a man’s wrist, down to that of his thumb), at 


1s. 6d. ~ - . - - L.O 4 6 
Three loads of clay (casting and carriage about) - 0 4 6 
A waggon-load of straw - - . 02 0 
Five days of a bricklayer and labourer, at 2s.6d. - O12 6 

One ditto to plaster it when it was dry on the under 
side - - - - - 0 2 6 
Total, L.1 6 0 


Or 63d. a yard square. 

‘ N.B. The price, by measurement, for labour alone, is 44d. 
a yard, which is a great deal too much. 

* This floor was made in the following manner. 

‘ The rods being trimmed (namely the twigs, and tops taken 
off ), they were laid across the joists, as close to each other as 
possible. If crooked, they were “ crippled; ” had a chop in 
the crooked part with a hook or hatchet, so as to make them 
touch every joist, as well as each other ;—no nails or other con- 
finements. 

* The clay being well soaked with water, the principal part of 
it was mixed with long wheat straw; which was well worked into 
it, by the means of a horse or man treading it, and by racking it 
about with a turnip-hook; the rest made mortar-wise, with a 
small quantity of short straw. ~ 

‘ The rods being bedded, and the clay prepared, the dauber 
laid a plank across the rods to prevent his misplacing them with 
his feet ; and, standing on this, laid on a thick coat of the strawy 
clay, so as to cover the thickest of the splints about an inch thick, 
with a dung-fork, working it well between the crevices of the 
yods, and making it as level on the top as that rough tool would 

make 
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make it. This done, he went over it again with the mortar-cla 
(still standing on his plank), and gave it a thin finishing coat wi 
a trewel. ‘The thickness of the rods, and the two coats of clay, 
is about three inches; the thinner they are, the sooner they dry; 
and the lighter they are for the joists and timbers. 

* Where, from the uncouthness of the rods, the clay is forced 
through between them, the dauber, with a hoe, cut it off level 
with the rods on the under side; and, for this purpose, drew his 
hoe over every part of it—a job quickly done. 

* In the spring, when the floor is perfectly dry, it is intended 
to be plastered on the under side, to cover the rods, and give it a 
parlourable appearance. ‘This will take about a day’s work. 

© A clay floor is preferable, in two respects, to a boarded one; 
it is cheaper and fighter. Boards, except they are well seasoned, 
and without they are ploughed and tongued, and laid down at a 
greater expense than can be bestowed on a farmer’s hay-chamber, 
will let the dust and seeds through upon the horses and harness ; 
whereas clay renders it as tight as lead. 

* Mentioning my doubts to the workman as to its duration, 
observing that the rods, I was afraid, would soon rot, he answer- 
ed, that did not signify, for, if the straw was well worked in the 
clay, the floor will remain firm though the rods be rotten. 

© Mr John Baker of Southreps, whose opinion in this case is 
decisive, corroborates the idea of clay floors being preferable to 
boarded ones, and of their lasting a great number of years. ’ 

These hay chambers over the stables afford great conveniences, 
and the floor itself is procured, according to Mr Marshall’s ae- 
count, at a very trifling expense. They would be equally con- 
venient over the cattle houses; but the additional expense of six 
or seven feet of more walling will probably preclude them (now that 
building is so very high) from general use; otherwise they would 
greatly contribute to show off the fat cattle to advantage ; for too 
great a height over the cattle makes them appear far below their 
real value. 

C — The stakes to which the cattle are tied, are placed as 
near the sides of the stalls as will admit them to lye down with 
ease, and, at the same time, prevent them from interfering with 
each other’s food. They are tied up by chains faftened to a fingle 
ring ; but the ring ought not to be either a circle or perfect oval, 
otherwife they will not run eafily up or down the ftakes; the 
ring ought to be made fomething of the fame fhape with that 
given in the copperplate, with a {wivel at the top. The part of 
the band that refls upon the neck ought to be made of ftrong 
leather, or broad web-girting, lined with foft leather, fo as to 
permit it to be readily cut through, in cafe of any accident. ‘ 

€ 
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The length of the half ftalls fhould be about three feet from 
the outfide of the ftakes. 

D — Mr Marfhall, in his Rural Economy of Yorkthire, page 
142. of the firft volume, defcribes thefe cifterns. 

* In this dittri@, water cifterns are growing into generalufe, 
efpecially in upland fituations. I have feen an inftance where the 
dwelling-houfe- alone, affords more than a fufficiency of water 
for every ufe of the family; nor is it the conveniency of having a 
conftant fupply of water always at hand, which alone conftitutes 
the utility of water cifterns. 

* Rain-water preferved in quantity under ground is pure and 
palatable in a fuperior degree ; cool in fummer, warm in winter. 

‘ It is particularly grateful to cattle, efpecially when they are 
ill; and it is highly probable that, as a menftruum of aliment in 
general, it is the moft wholefome water. 

* The fituation of a water ciftern is generally under the kitchen, 
or in a vacant corner of the yard near the kitchen door.’ 

The form of water cifterns is various. The deeper they are 
funk, the better they keep the water. The cube is perhaps the 
moft convenient figure; but a double cube would perhaps keep 
water better. A ciftern nine feet cubical, contains 27 cubical 
yards, or about 60 wine hogfheads of water. 

The materials of water ciiterns in this diftri€t are clay, bricks 
and tarras. 

The method of making has lately received a confiderable im- 
provement. When the art was lefs known than it is at prefent, 
an irregular hole was dug; the determinate figure of the ciftern 
being given by the walls, behind which the clay was rammed. 
Now, the intended form of the ciftern, when finifhed, is given 
to the excavation; whofe fides are fquared and plumbed with the 
exactnefs with which a wall is carried up. Qn the wall-like face 
of the excavation, the clay is laid p/afer-wife with a trowel, coat 
over coat, two or three inches thick ; and againft this firm, even 
furface of plaftering, the brick work is raifed. The bottom is, 
or ought to be, in all cafes, bedded with three or four inches thick 
of flrong clay, beaten into a {mooth, even, wax-like fub{tance : 
on this hers of clay, a double flooring of bricks laid; and on 
the margin of "this the fide walls are carried up half a brick thick. 
The bricks, I believe, are invariably laid in tarras. 

E — The fodder yard is funk a foot below the cart-ways, 
fenced with pofts and rails, from 4} to 5 feet high above the cart- 
way. The pofts fhould be from five to fix inches fquare, and 
placed in a rough wooden cafe, (which preferves it better than if 
they were let into a ftone one), which is funk at leaft fifteen or 
eighteen inches below the furface ; and the rails theuld — 

inches. 
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inches broad by two. Sparred mangers ought to be placed along 
the fides of the fence, the top of them about fix inches higher 
than the catt-way, and the bottom about a foot above the level 
of the yard, which gives them a proper flope, for containing tur. 
nips or potatoes, &c. in the winter feafon, and cut. grafs in the 
fummer: they fhould be about three feet fquare, including the 
front pofts, of three or four-inches thicknefs, and placed in the 
fame kind of wooden cafe as the, outward pofts are, with a rail 
nailed to the top of the front pofts, and well fecured to the high. 
er ones. The {pace between the pofts being fo fmall, only one 
animal can feed at a time; which in a great meafure protects the 
weaker from the ftronger cattle, while eating,their food. 

The walls of the byres, or ox-stalls, need not be above seven 
feet high. The doors of all the buildings are made to open out. 
wards, which gives great room in the inside of the barns and 
stables, &c. &c. 

They are hung on pivots, according to the Roxburgh plan, 
having from four to six inches of the door behind the pivot ; in- 
stead of making the pivot work in a stone, ‘asin the common 
method, it is fixed in a stone, and,stands;upright; and there is a 
cap for it in the hinge, which makes it turn more easily; for no 
dirt or gravel can get into it, and, by impeding ‘its motion, throw 
it off its centre. 

These kind of hinges require less iron than the ordinary ones 
of a proper strength for outside doors; I apprehend that cast 
iron would answer extremely well for these hinges, but the pivots 
ought to be made of malleable iron. 

The improved tile-roof with straw (or, what is still better, 
reed), placed between the rafters or cupples, should be adopted 
(vide the Agricultural View of Clackmannanshire) : indeed, whe- 
ther the roof is covered with tile or with slate, it equally gives 
warmth in winter and coolness in summer. Upwards of twelve 
years experience has proved the efficacy of it. 

There is a new farm-stead recently erected in an exposed situa- 
tion in the parish of Alloa, where this mode of placing straw be- 
tween the rafters was made use of, and the hurricane of the 25th of 
last December (1806) did not displace a single tile. J. F. E. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of Potatoes, with Figures of the Implements used 
in cultivating them. 
Sir, 
I ec leave to send you an account of my method of cultivat- 
ing potatoes and turnips, with a description of the implements I 
employ 
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employ for that purpose ; and remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Kilcalmonell, 15th Jan. 1807; Avex. CAMPBELL. 









CULTIVATION TABLE FOR THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
POTATOES, 











Thereafter to recerve the first 


Potatoes planted. her? ous. 











From the 





Inclusive to the | If early hinds. | If late kinds. 





21st March In 26 days lin 30 days 
26th March {In 25 days In 29 days 
3ist March = {In 24 days In 28 days 
4th April [In 23 days {In 27 days 
9th April In 22 days In 26 days 
4th April In 21 days In 25 days 
l9th April = {In 20 days In 24 days 
24th April In 19 days In 23 days 
29th April In 18 days In 22 days 
4th May In 17 days In 21 days 
9th May In 16 days __ [In 20 days 
14th May In 15 days In 19 days 
19th May In 14 days In 18 days 
24th May In 13 days In 17 days 
29th May In 12 days In 16 days 
3d June _ {In 11] days In 15 days 
8th June In 10 days {In 14 days 


17th March 


































25th April 
30th April 
5th May 
10th May 

















830th May 
4th June 





Land that is very full of weeds, or apt to become hard by 
drought, if planted early in the season, may receive an extra har- 
rowing and ploughing, so as to divide the time between the day 
of planting them and the time specified in the table for the first 
harrowing. ‘The extra harrowing being so early in the season, 
must, on the very day in which it is given, be followed by the 
double mould-board, to defend against frost the potatoes nearly 
laid bare by the harrow. 


Defeription of the Implements ufed in the improved Culture of Pota- 
toes and Turnips. 


The Row Harrow. 


The two harrowing pefts A C & B D, fig. 1., are each in 
length 54 feet, and in thicknefs 2} inches fquare. The middle or 
direCting 
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direting poft I K, is five feet long, five inches broad, and 24 
. inches thick, with iron plating on the lower fide to preferve it 
from wearing, ‘The connecting bars E F & G H are three inches 
broad, and two inches thick. ‘They are of fuch length as to place 
the remote teeth A & B forty-two inches, and the near teethC 
& D twelve inches afunder. ‘They are tenoned into the harrow- 
ing pofts AC & BD, fo as to be flufh with their upper furface, 
by having a fhoulder on the upper fide of the tenons, and none 
on the lower fide. Their other ends are cut fquare, and applied 
to the fides of the middle poft, with which they are connected 
by means of four hinges of the fame fhape with door hinges; 
the one part of the hinges being fixed to the bars, and the other 
part to the middle poft, by the fcrew bolts 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. On 
account of the hinges being fixed on the upper fide of the har. 
row, and the fquare ends of the bars being in contac with the 
middle poft, the harrow is not allowed to fold downward, which 
would endanger its being overfet when turning at the end of the 
rows. There are eleven teeth fixed in each of the harrowing 
pofts by fcrew nuts. They are in length under the pofts two 
inches, and in thicknefs half an inch fquare. They are fix inches 
afunder, and the end teeth are three inches from the ends of the 
pofts. The draught chain from the crofs tree to the caveats) is 
fix feet long, to prevent the fore part of the harrow from rifing 
too much ; and is fixed to a muzzle upon the middle poft at I. 
The harrow drawn in the intervals, harrows the oppofite fides of 
two contiguous rows. This has the fame effe& as if it were 
drawn upon one of the rows, and folded round it ; with this ad« 
vantage in favour of the firft method, that one horte is fufficient 
for pulling the harrow; whereas, by the laft, it would require 
two to prevent it from fhifting off the ridge. Befides that, by 
drawing it in the intervals, it is not fo apt to be interrupted by 
ftones, clods, &c. By the pofts being placed floping from the 
line of draught, as in the figure, all the teeth in each poft move 
in feparate equidiftant tracks. ‘The wide end of the harrow goes 
foremoft, as that method, on trial, was found to be the beft for 
making good work. One ufe of this implement is, to harrow 
the rows intended for turnips, carrots, and other fmall feeds, im- 
mediately before they are fown. This admits of fowing them 
more accurately, and it makes a fine pulverized bed to depofit 
them in, ‘This bed is nearer to, and therefore more within, the 
influence of the dung previoufly laid in the rows, than the for- 
mer tops of the ridges; which will accelerate their growth, fo 
that they will be in lefs danger from drought and vermin. Ano- 
ther ufe of this harrow is to deftroy the weeds in potatoe crops 
before the plants make their appearance; and with the hie 

1 other 
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other implements, to be afterwards defcribed, to keep the land 
free and open. It likewife removes a confiderable portion of the 
earth from the tops of the potatoe ridges, which expotes the plants 
more to the influence of the fun, and thereby encourages their 
vegetation, without altogether levelling them, which wou'd turn 
up the plants, or break off their fhoots, and expofe the crop to 
injury from rain, or the natural moifture of the foil. ‘The har- 
row requires a boy (unlefs the driver is fo expert as to do with- 
out him) to guide it, and to affift in turning at the ends of the 
rows, by means of a rope fixed to a ftaple which is driven into 
the middle poft at L. By pulling this rope oecafionally, he ean 
difengage the harrow from ftones, clodsy or roots of grafs; 
which, if allowed to remain amongft the harrow-teeth, would 


prevent its making good work. In level land, the boy walks in ° 


the furrow wherein the harrow is drawn; but if the rows are 
acrofs a declivity, he will find it more convenient to go in the 
furrow immediately above. The harrow is drawn in every 
other furrow, i. e. in the 1ft, 3d, 5th, &c.; and when the field 
is gone over in this manner, it does the remaining ones, viz. 
the 2d, 4th, 6th, &c. By this means, the ridge on each fide 
is of equal height; and better work is made than if one ridge 
partly harrowed were lower than the other not harrowed,—the 
confequence of going over the field by paffing along the fur- 
rows in the order of contiguity. The harrow, by its conitrucs 
tion, adapts itfelf to all the inequalities in the height of the 
ridges and width of the furrows; and by going frequently among 
them, reduces the ridges to any degree of flatneis required; 
while, by having fo much play, and being drawn in the furrow, 
particularly when the horfe goes at a quick pace, it is enabled td 
fhake out the ftones and clods entangled therein, without dragging 
them along, which would make bad work. ‘The weight ot the 
middle or dire€ting poft keeps it fteady in the furrow; and the 
lightnefs of the harrowing pofts gives them more play, whicli 
crumbles the earth more effectually, and prevents the harrow 
from being fo eafily choked. In all thefe refpedts, it feems to 
have the advantage over the double harrow fixed unalterably with- 
out any play, at a particular degree of curvature, and which ig 
drawn over the tops of the ridges. In May 1801, having for the 
firft time feen in the Bath papers vol. 9. article 4..a deteription 
of a harrow for common operations, invented by Mr Wynne, 
and conftruéted on the fame principle with.my row harrow, and 
my improvement on the common harrow, viz. floping the pofts 
from the line of draught, fo as to make all the teeth go im fepas 
rate equidiftant tracks, I think it neceffary to obf-rve, that my 
tow harrow, and my improvement on the common harrow, were 
VOL, ViII. No. 32- U invent? 
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invented many years before the above period; fo that, although 
Mr Wynne and I agree in the general en and nearly in 
the manner of applying it, yet we both have the merit of origi- 
nality of invention, as the one could have no opportunity of copy- 
ing from the other.. I am juft now contriving to make further 
improvements on the harrow for common operations. If fuc- 
cefsful, I may at fome future period communicate to you the refult 
of my endeavours. 


The Hoop. 

The hoop, fig. 2. is a bar of iron three feet eight inches long ; 
two inches broad, and one fourth inch thick. It is bent in a se- 
micircular form, so as to have its ends A and B two feet asunder. 
Before it is bent, the side intended for the fore edge is tapered 
thin from C to D, which, along the curved line C E D, is about 
three feet in length. ‘The ends A and B are fixed with ridges in 
mortises made at the extremities of two posts, three feet long and 
three inches thick, the fore parts of which are fixed with hinges to 
the sides of a plough-beam; or the ends may be rounded and 
screwed, and fixed in the posts with screw-nuts. ‘The posts ex- 
pand like the wings of a double mould-board plough, and are fix- 
ed at any width required in the same manner. By this means 
they will receive hoops of different dimensions to suit the differ- 
ent width of rows; or the hoop may be attached to the beam in 
the following manner. ‘Three inches of each end are folded in- 
ward in the direction of C M and D L, and rivetted by the pins 
H and K to a bar of ironC D, which is two feet long, three 
inches broad, and half an inch thick. Into this bar is rivetted at . 
G a stalk F G, six inches long, two inches broad, one half inch 
thick, which is inserted into a mortise in the end of the beam 
three inches from its hind part, and retained there by wedges. 
Different sizes of hoops may be made in this way likewise, Yet 
each of them will require a separate cross-bar and stalk. To 
balance, however, this consideration, they do not require the 
side-posts, hinges, and stretchers, which are necessary in the 
other. The ends A and B of the hoop, in the one way of mak- 
ing it, and the stalk F G, in the other, are bended to allow the 
hoop to slope backward on the lower side. This makes its cut- 
ting edge point more to the bottom of the furrow, and, when 
raised up a little, it is more easily disengaged from the tough 
roots of weeds which have not been cut by it. The beam has 
plough handles fixed to it; and it has a wheel at the fore part 
eleven inches in diameter. The wheel has a stalk two inches and 
a half broad, and half an inch thick, which rises fifteen inches 
above the wheel. This stalk passes through the beam, and 

through 
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through an iron band three inches broad driven upon it near its 
fore part. ‘The beam is raised or lowered upon the stalk, and 
fixed at any height required by a bolt screwed into the iron 
band, and passing through the half of the beam to the stalk, 
against which it presses so as to prevent it from slipping through 
the beam. In turning at the ends of the land, the hoop, by lift. 
ing up the handles, is raised from the ground. ‘The chief use of 
this implement is to pulverize the earth left in the intervals of 
horse-hoed crops by the paring-hoe plough, before it is returned 
to the plants by the double moald-board. It will likewise nearly 
fill up the deep furrows left by the double mould-board between 
turnip rows, where danger is apprehended to sheep from leaving 
them open. 


The Strake. 


The strake A B, fig. 3. is a well smoothed deal of “hard ash, 
five feet long, six inches broad, and two inches thick. \The 
wooden supporters, C D and E F, joined to it by screw-bolts, are 
inserted into mortises in the hind bar of a car frame, through 
which they can be raised or lowered at pleasure, and fixed at an 
place required by wedges. The car has plough handles, which 
enable the operator to press upon the strake when drawn by a 
horse going in the furrows of horse-hoed crops, so as to remove 
a few inches of earth at the same time frém the tops of two con- 
tiguous rows. ‘This is done to potatoes some time after they are 
planted ; and to rows intended for turnips, before the seed is 
sown. It is called a strake, from the resemblance it has in its 
operation to the instrument called by that name in Scotland, 
which is drawn over the upper edge of the measures for grain, to 
remove the overplus grain from them, and thereby to reduce 
their contents to a flat surface. The strake must be raised from 
' the ground, by lifting up the handles when coming round upon 

the Read ridge. It was tried, fixed to the hind part of a plough. 
beam, having a small wheel at the fore part of the beam. Bur 
when used in this manner, it could not without difficulty be 
made to press equally on two contiguous ridges, if one was high« 
er than the other, from the rows being across a declivity, or from 
any other cause. It had not this defect when fixed to the end of 
a car. 


The Pulverizer. 


The pulverizer, fig. 6. is a bar of iron three feet long, three 
inches broad, and half an inch thick. It is connected with a 
plough-beam and handles, by means of two iron sheaths, which 
are rivetted into the iron sole * E and G, and fixed in mortises 
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in the beam by bolts and wedges. By this method of fixing, it 
can easily be taken out of the beam to be repaired or sharpened. 
‘The sheaths are of such length as to make the beam, before and 
behind, of the same height. with the beams of the’ common 
ploughs, and of such thickness as to make them sufficiently 
strong. The two feathers, A B and BD, are each twenty-two 
inches long, two inches broad, and half an inch thick. They 
are first welded at right angles to one another, so as to resemble 
a wright’s square ; and afterwards welded in the direction of the 
diagonal of the square to the point of the iron sole at B.. Their 
outer edges are made thin and sharp, for cutting the earth and 
roots of weeds ; and they are curved upwards towards D and A, 
until the outer corners are brought within twenty-four inches of 
each other. ‘The skeleton of a double mould-board plough, with- 
out boards, with a narrow’ iron heat, covered by an iron sole 
piece, and with a sock to which are attached the feathers in 
fig. 6. will make a more durable, though more expensive, , pul- 
verizer, than the one above described. ‘This implement, in stiff 
soil, prepares the way for the double mould-board. Inthe in- 
tervals of horse-hoed crops, it scoops out, pulverizes, and scat- 
ters the mould; and, with ‘the assistance of the paring plough, 
keeps it free, open, and clear from weeds, until the plants are 
teady for being earthed up. 


Paring-Hoe Plough, §S*c. 


I send you the following directions for making the paring plate 
for the paring-hoe plough, and the erect feather, which supplies 
the place of a coulter on the plough for common operations, in the 
expectation of bringing those implements into more general use. 
for the paring plate take ‘a wooden pattern F M D E, fig: 4, being 
a thin deal, eight inches broad; E D forms an angle of 45 deg. 
with D I, the plane of the sole of the sock; F M has the same 
slope with the fore part of the sheath KH, but projects half an 
inch beyond it when D is at the point of the sock. Apply D M, 
the sole of the pattern, to D I, the sole of the sock; and with a 
piece of chalk draw the line D H on the upper side of the sock, 
and produce the line to G. This direction will do, whatever is 
the size of the sock.. Then D G F E D will be the shape of the 
iron paring-plate. It is about half an inch in thickness, and cut 
in such a manner as to have a projecting part, A BC D, four 
inches long and one inch-broad, to»which the under side of the 


- sock is welded at its. point. The plate is then folded up, so as to 


have its under side D H G leaning upon the back of the sock on 
the landside, and both their landsides in the same plane. ‘The 
fore edge E D is tapered like that of a coulter towards the land- 

side, 
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side, except near the point D, which must be left thick till after 
that operation, for fear of burning it by the welding heat. ‘The 
hind part F G is likewise made thin, that it m: iy be in the same 
plane with the landside plating on the plough. The end F G 
projects. half an inch bey ond the fore part of the sheath, and is in 
close contact with it. ‘This is better than attempting to cut the 
line F G, so as to reach to the fore edge of the sheath, which, if 
not done with the: greatest accuracy, would either prevent the 
sock from being sufficiently driven upon the plough, or leave an 
opening between the plate and the sheath, into which earth and 
small roots of weeds would be constantly insinuating themselves. 
Besides the above perpendicular plate, the sock of the paring hoe 
plough has a horizontal feather, nine inches broad, for cutting the 
roots of weeds, and pulverizing the earth between the rows. ‘Two 
of those socks, on two ploughs connected by cross-bars , Pastifig 
through both beams, and ha aving only one hz andle to each beam, 
will remove the earth from both sides of the row at once, and an- 
swer that purpose better than the coultered ploughs which are 
made double in the above manner; asthe latter, on account of the 
two coulters, are more apt to be impeded by any obstacles in their 
way. In this method two horses are necessary, to prevent the 
plough from cutting across the row. {n level, w ell-prepared land, 
and m the hands of a very expert ploughman, (notwithstanding 
the aw kwardi 1ess of his being obliged to walk stride-legged with a 
os in each furrow) I have seen ‘the double paring plough make 

ery tolerable work. But, in other circumstances, it appears to 
me to be an imperfect implement, as it must always be held per- 
pendicular to the surface, else one of the socks will be thrown out 
ef the soil, and therefore cannot, like the single plough, be leaned 
upon to the right or left, in order to push stones and clods out of 
its way, instead of carrying them forward, to the evident danger 
of the young plants, or to counteract any terdeney it may have 
to go out of its direction by the obstacles it meets with, or by any 
deviations of the horses from their proper course. P erhaps the 
superiority of the work performed by the single plough, and its 
paring the earth and weeds clear away from the plants, without 
any danger of creating blanks in them, with its requiring bet one 
horse, will more than compensate the saving of time a nd labour, 
by using two ploughs joined together. 

Fig. 5, a b d cy i is the erect feather, which may be made to sup- 
ply the place of the coulter on any ploug ‘h for common opera- 
tions. It is a bar of iron 14 inches long, DE inches broad at the 
Jower end, and tapered to one inch at the upper end. ‘lhe side 
« ¢ is formed into a cutting edge towards the landside as far as g, 
before it is joined to the sock, and from g to e afterwards, for the 

Us reason: 
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reasons mentioned in the directions for making the paring plate, 
The angle a 6 d is an angle of 45 degrees; it is welded to the 
under side of the sock, so that the line ¢ f, which is an inch from 
5 d, will correspond with the landside of the sock. It is then 
folded up along the landside of the sock, so as to be perpen. 
dicular to the sole of the plough, When intended for ploughing 
tough sward, it is welded so as to have its point as far advanced 
as the point of the sock. When intended for ploughing in land 
abounding with loose stones, the plough will go the more steadily 
by having the point of the sock advanced three or four inches be- 
fore the erect feather. The upper part of the erect feather can 
be made a much sharper and thinner wedge than the part of the 
coulter which corresponds to it in other ploughs; and therefore 
it must be fitter for cutting such roots as slide up along its edge. 
The erect feather, which supplies the place of the coulter, is sup- 
posed, by the editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica [see the article 
Plough) to be weaker than the coulter itself, and more easily twisted 
from its proper place, This objection, however, those gentlemen, 
upon a comparative trial, would have found to be completel 

without foundation, ‘The sock, in fact, renders the Seah 
upon which it is used much stronger than couliered ploughs, 
as the erect feather will not yield in the smallest degree to 
a force which would either break the coulter, or bend it so 
as to require repair. The erect feather prevents the point of the 
sock from getting far under flags or large stones, which is a fre- 
quent cause of the breaking of other ploughs, or of bending their 
coulters, In this sock, as there is but one point exposed, it can 
more easily turn sinall stones to one side, and pass through them. 
Nor is it subject to another inconvenience attending coultered 
ploughs, which are frequently turned out of their course, or 
thrown out of the soil, by stones, roots, &c. getting between the 
sock and coulter. A plough with this feather on the sock, is 
not apt to be choked by stubble, rushes, clods, roots of grass, 
&c. nor when ploughing a surface covered with dung or other 
rough manure. ‘The parts of those, which in other ploughs would 
stick in the angle formed by the coulter and beam, here rise along 
the erect feather of the sock, and fall over it on the landside of 
the plough in regular order, ready for being turned under the 
next furrow. Without seeing it actually at work, it is impossible 
to conceiye the superiority it has in this respect over other ploughs. 
It will not choke once for an hundred times that they do; and 


when it does, it can be more easily cleared. ‘The above pro- 


perty, before the invention of this sock, seemed to be a deside- 
ing, and cannot be given to the coultered 
beam so high, and lengthening the 

sheath 


ratum in plough-mak 
plough, without raising the 
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sheath and coulter (which, in this case, must be made p ropor- 
tionally thicker) to such a degree, as will render the plough weak, 

heavy, or both, and thereby produce a remedy almost as bad as 
the disease ; nor would the remedy, after all, be e fFectua ul, 2 as it will 
not prevent choking between the coulter and sheath. ‘This sock 
is lighter and cheaper, having much less iron in it, and easier 
made, than the sock and coulter, with the apparatus of w edges 
and plate for the coulter hole, which accompany the latter. It 
saves the trouble of carrying a hammer for altering wedges 5 and 
of carrying and constantly using an instrument for cle: ing away 
the stubble ; as well as the time ‘consumed in those oper: tions. It 
is not equally liable with coultered ploughs, to be affected by the 
blunders of ignorant ploughmen, who frequently place the coulter 
improperly, so as to make bad work, and occasion more resistance 
to the draught. And it saves the expense and waste of time oc- 
casioned by the frequent breaking, bending and repairing of the 
coulter, as well as by the breaking of the beam, which, in coul- 
tered ploughs, is much more liable to stich a disaster. It was I 
who suggested to the late Mr Small the idea of the cast-iron 
sheath used on his plough, and which is now so generally 
adopted. But a still greater improvement, as it adds equally to 
strength and durability, and more to smoothness, which are most 
important advantages in the construction of the plough, has been 
made by the Rev. Mr Cook, as mentioned, but not particularly 
enough described, in the 5th volume of the Bath Papers. Iallude 
to the making the landside and mouldboard of cast-iron all in one 
piece, with a plug for fixing on the sock or share. One of those 
bodies, if it has the proper shape and dimensions, added to the 
sock and muzzle invented by me, and the necessary wood work, 
would probably make a more complete plough than ‘has been hi- 
therto known. 






Culture of Potatoes. 


THE potatoe land is repeatedly ploughed and harrowed, until 
made sufficiently fine. Some land will be more so with two 
ploughings, than other land with four. ‘The first ploughing 
is given in the beginning of winter; and the last immediately 
before planting the potatoes. After the last ploughing, the 
plough goes round every ridge, and turns a furrow from each 
side. This makes it easier for the cross-harrowing, which follows, 
to fill up the furrows, so as to make them level with the ridges ; 
after which, straight parallel furrows, two feet and a half asunder, 
are opened up by a double mouldboard plough, pulled by one 
stout horse, going twice in the same tr.ck ; the first time down 
hill, if the land is sloping. Or the plough may go first up hill, 

U4 giving 
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giving it little depth by the muzzle, so as a to line out the 
direction of the furrow, which is opened to its 


ull depth when 
return Ling down hill. The dung-carts are then introduced ; the 


horse going in one furrow, and the cart-wheels in the furrow on 
each side, The driver walks behind the cart ; and, with a crook. 
ed, three-pronged fork, draws the dung out of the cart, and leaves, 
in small heaps, in the row the horse goes in, a sufhciency for it 
atid the row on each side. The heaps are divided by women and 
children among the rows ; and spread in them as equally as pos- 
sible. ‘The spreaders aliow the carts to keep so far before them, 
that the whole allowance of dung for three rows is placed in one 
of them, before any part of it is spread. ‘This prevents the feet 
of the horses and the cart-wheels from displacing it, after it is 
spread, and the potatoes can be laid more straight and regular up- 
onit. ‘The termiation of the ridges is marked out before plough- 
ing, by dr:wing a slight furrow with the plough on each side the 
field ; and the termination of the rows is marked in the same 
mauner, both before and after opening up the furrows to receive 
the dung. ‘Lhis last marking prevents the dung and potatoes from 
being plac ed too far out at the ends of the rows, upon the thin 
earth carried forward by the plough to the grass headridge 5 which 
frequently happens, unless care is taken to prevent it. Upon the 
dung, the sets consisting of middle-sized whole potatoes, or top- 
ends. of large ones, are laid twelve inches asunder. ‘The small 
ones are rejected, lest any of them should be the produce of 
curled plants, which are apt to propagate the disease. ‘The pota- 
toes and dung are covered up, by splitting the ridges between the 
rowswith the double mouldboard going twice in the same track, the 
first time down hill, if the land has a declivity, and returning with 

littie, if any, load upon the plaugh, chiefly with a view to correct 
any inaccuracies in the first opening up of the ridge, by which it 
was converted into a furrow. Or the plough may be first drawn 
upon the ridge against the declivity with a shallow furrow, so as 
to give the horse firmer footing than he would otherwise have 
on the top of the ridge in returning down hill, when he is obliged 
to exert more strength j in opening the furrow to its full depth; in 
order completely to cover ‘the potatoes on each side. Opening 
the furrow to its full depth against the declivity, would be too 
great an exertion for a single horse ; and two horses, if employed 


together, could not be prevented from trampling upon and dis- 
placing the dung and potatoes laid in the furrows, even if yoked 
in.a line, whilst more trouble in driving, and a broader headridge 
would become necessary. Although there should be no declivi- 
ty, going twice in each’track conduces to neatness and goodness 

Any inaccuracies in the first journey, are corrected in 


the 


ef work, 
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the second, and the soil acquires an additional degree of pulveri- 
zation by the more frequent rubbing of the mouldboards against 
the sides of the ridges. 

Instead of once harrowing the potatoes, a little before the plants 
aré expected to make their appearance above the surface, accord- 
ing to the present practice of others (except those who have with- 
in these few years in some degree followed my method, and found 
it to be attended with the greatest success), it occurred to me 
that a partial fallowing might be giver to a potatoe field, after 
the seed was in the ground, according to the following plan, 

revious to the operation of horse-hoeing the plants. ‘The first 

Parrowing is given at the times poiuted out by the accompanying 
cultivation- table, the row-harrow being drawn in the intervals 
between the ridges. once or twice, according to the stiffness or 
foulness of the soil, or the quantity of earth that has been thrown 
over the potatoes; care being taken, however, not to go so 
ofter as to take up any of the sets. ‘The cultivation-table is cal- 
evlated so as to give the first harrowing at the time generally 
taken by potatoes, to have from half an inch to an inch of 
growth from them under the surface, in a moorish soil, and high 
situation, in the climate of Kintyre. But every farmer ought 
to make a cultivation-table for himself, as the vegetation of the 
crop will be later or earlier according to the climate, the kind of 
potatoe, the nature of the soil, the quantity and quality of the 
manure, the depth at which the seed is depo sited, &e. The 
strake is employed in aid of the harrowing specified in the 
cultivation-table, to remove stones, clods, &c. from the tops 
of the en and to flatten them so much, by removing part 
of the earth, as to allow the heat of the sun to have more 
influence in bringing forward the crop. It likewise ensures the 
potatoes coming up in the middle of the ridge, directly over 
the place they were planted in; for they will grow out at the 
sides, unless there is a smaller portion of earth between them 
and the air on the top of the ridge. ‘The potatoes are narrowly 
looked at during the time of harrowing and straking; and any 
taken up are carefully replaced. 

When the ridges are in the above manner sufficiently flattened 
and pulverized, they are allowed to remain in that state until a few 
of the potatoes are ‘beginning to peep through the surface, when 
the pulverizer is employed to scoop out and crumble the earth 
in the intervals, which is immedi: itely thrown over the ridges by 
the double mouldboard. In doing this, the boards are extended so 
as to have their low heels, w hich are eight inches from the plane 
of the ‘sole, twenty-seven inches asunder ; by which means the 
earth will be effectual ly thrown over the oe Sy and, at the 
game time, well pulverized. After an interval of a few days, to 
give 
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give time for smothering the weeds buried by the plough, the 
ridges are again flattened and smoothed by the harrow and 
strake, without going so deep as to injure the young potatoe 
shoots. The design of delaying this last ploughing, and the sub. 
sequent harrowing and straking, until some of the shoots are 
perceived above the surface is, that the soil may have less time 
to become foul with weeds, or hard with drought, before the 
season of removing the earth from the plants by the paring-hoe 
plough; and that the plants may have fresh, well pulverized 
earth, free from weeds, to nourish them from the first period of 
their coming above ground. By these means, the earth removed 
from the tops of the ridges by the harrow and strake, and that to 
be afterwards removed from their sides by the plough, will be in 
better condition against the time of earthing up the plants, to an- 
swer the purposes of that operation. 

By this improvement in the culture of potatoes, successive crops 
of weeds are destroyed, before they have time to make a network 
of the soil; the earth is left free and open for the fibres of the 
potatoes to extend themselves in search of food ; the horsehoe- 
ing of the crop, and the taking up of the roots are rendered ea- 
sier; a great addition is made to the produce; and the land is 
left in better order for subsequent crops. ‘This method is of 
great importance where the land in which potatoes are planted is 
coarse and stubborn, or infested with weeds; or where there is a 
deficiency in the quantity or quality of the manure applied to the 
crop. It is peculiarly proper where potatoes are planted early in 
the season ; as from the slowness of the growth of those which 
are early planted, the soil has more time to harden and become 
foul with weeds, before the young plants make their appearance. 
But even where none of those circumstances occur, the method 
here described will make ample returns for the expense attending 
it. Nor is the expense, after all, very considerable; as in plough- 
ing, and harrowing between the ridges, a man and a boy with one 
horse (or an expert driver without a boy), going twice in each 
furrow, will easily do an English statute acre in four hours; with 
the pulverizer, once in each furrow, an acre in two hours ; and 
with the strake (which covers two ridges at once), an acre in one 
hour. 

In May and June 1803, when all the potatoes in my neigh- 
bourhood were overrun with weeds, and the greatest labour be- 
stowed on hand-weeding them, my potatoe land, managed in the 
above manner, was so clean, that there was not the smallest oc- 
casion for hand-weeding, except in a few rows, which, by way 
of experiment, were managed accoxding to the best mode of cul- 
ture made use of by others. 

; When 
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When the plants are two or three inches long, the earth and 
weeds are removed from them by the paring-hoe plough. ‘This 
implement is described by Mr Robertson of Granton, in the 10th 
No. of the Farmer’s Magazine, and is nearly the same with the 
Argyllshire plough invented by me, and for which I was honour- 
ed with a premium by the Highland Society of Scotland: with 
this difference, that, instead of a narrow feather attached to the 
left side of the sock, to supply the place of a coulter, it has a 
broad plate of iron to answer that purpose; which, at the same 
time, prevents the earth from falling upon the young plants, 
and burying them in the row. It differs, likewise, in having 
a eas mouldboard, by which the body of tlhe plough can 
be made so narrow, as to leave the earth removed from the plants 
exactly in the middle of the intervals. In other respects, it is of 
the same size and construction with the plough for common ope- 
rations. If made much lighter or shorter, it would be too easily 
thrown out of its direction by any impediment it met with; and 
the removing the earth and weeds from the plants requires so 
little force, that the plough may, without any inconvenience, be 
made of such weight and dimensions, as will give steadiness to 
its motion. An old plough, when judged to be too frail for 
common ploughing, may be converted into a paring-hoe plough, 
by fixing a plate of iron to the landside of its sock, (according to 
the directions given in the description ef implements), and by 
setting its mouldboard closer to the beam, or by fixing a move- 
able board to it. ‘This plough can go very near the plants, with- 
out breaking down the narrow ridge upon which they are left 
standing. By taking the.earth close away from the plants, it de- 
stroys the weeds more completely, and leaves less occasion for 
hand-work, in taking away the weeds between the plants with 
the hand or hand-hoe. The earth, when returned, wiil be more 
pulverized and cleaner, where it is of most importance that it 
should be so,—in the place to be occupied by the growing roots. 
The plants will not sustain any damage from drought, if the 
plough does not go too deep, ‘Lhe stiff earth, if left in contact 
with the plants, cannot be penetrated. by the dews and slight 
showers, before they are dried up by the sun. ‘The crumbled 
earth gathered in the intervals, will, by its own weight, by winds, 
&c. be always falling into the furrow made by the paring-hoe 
plough. ‘This crumbled earth will retain, for the nourisliment of 
the plants, the moisture which falls, and retain it the longer of be- 
ing placed in narrow furrows contiguous to the roots of the plants, 
which, in some measure, shelter it from the rays of the sun. But 
to remove every apprehension as to danger from drought, the 
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hoop and pulverizer can return part of the earth to the sides of 
the ridges, whenever the weeds are rotte@, so as to prevent their’ 
growing ; which will happen in about eight days after they are 
buried in the intervals. ‘This is much sooner than the’ plough 
could be employed with safety to raise the earth towards the 
plants, as neither of the fitst mentioned implements will endanger 
the plants in the smallest degree. 

In general, the hoop repeatedly drawn along the furrows, pre- 
ceded the first time by the pulverizer, which prepares the way, 
and makes a track for the wheel attached, (which would not 
move so steadily on the top of the small ridge ‘in the inter- 
vals), will keep the earth removed from the plants free from 
weeds, and in a complete state of pulverization, until st is re- 
turned to them by the double mouldboard. But in land full of 
clods, or infested with small tough roots of weeds, which are 
apt to clog the cutting edge of the hoop, its place will be effec- 
tually supplied by the pulverizer, (which works without chok- 
ing), and by the paring-hoe plough. The pulverizer crumbles 
and scatters the earth, and filis up the track made by the plough, 
without burying the plants ; and the plough gives it another 
crumbling in removing it again to the middle of the intervals. 
Here it is not allowed to rest, (unless it is sufficiently fine and 
clean), but is tossed and broken, and the weeds destroyed, by 
repeating the above operations, until the crop is ready for being 
earthed up. 

When the shortest of the plants are about six inches long, the 
double mouldboard, twice drawn in each row,. is employed to 
raise the earth well up to their stems, and to smother any small 
weeds that may be growing amongst them. This is done during 
the cool mornings and evenings, while the leaves and small 
branches are erect with the cold, which will prevent them from 
being covered by the earth when raising it to the stems. Before 
the plants meet over the intervals, so as to.render it improper to 
bring a horse amongst them, they receive another pulverizing 
ang earthing up, if the appearance of weeds, or the stiffness of 
the soil, point out the propriety of repeating ‘those operations. 
Any weeds that show themselves after this time, (and they can- 
not be many, if the foregoing method is followed), are pulled up 
by the hand. The roots are dug out of the rows by a three 
pronged fork. One person working with this instrument in well 
cultivated rows, will, in good soil, give eraployment enough to 
two gatherers. ‘The saving of time in taking up the roots by the 
plough and harrow, is more than balanced by the loss sustained 
an the great number unavoidably left in the soil, 

Jn stony land, after planting the potatocs, and after each sub- 


sequent 
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sequent harrowing and ploughing, a cart goes among the rows, 
in. order to cart off the land the stones previously gathered into 
every fourth row.” They are likewise gathered off after the crops, 
preparative and subsequent to potatoes, are harvested. All stones 
above three or four inches in diameter, are an interruption to 
ploughing and harrowing, as well as to the cultivation and taking 
up of the crop. Stones are particularly troublesome, in plough- 
ing up land that has any considerable degree of cohesion, arising 
either from the nature of the soil, or from its being long in grass; 
as, in such land, they are continually stopping the plough, or 
turning it out of its direction, besides creating a great deal of 
additional labour’ tothe cattle, and to the ploughman. 

Potatoes ought to be planted as early as can be done, without 
danger fram frost. ‘The following advantages attend early plant- 
éd potatoes. . 1st, ‘They are more mealy; consequently, more 
nutritious, and better tasted. 2d/y, There is a greater chance of 
a dry season to take them up in. If housed wet, they must be 
dried by spreading and turning them, or they willnotkeep. 3d/y, 
There is tt risk of their being lost by moisture or frost, after 
they are ripe. . Any of them in the least degree spoiled from 
those causes, must’be carefully separated from the rest, as they 
would infect and destroy a great number of those contiguous to 
them. 4th/y, The land can be ploughed immediately after the pota- 
toes are removed, which will keep it dry throug’s winter, and cover 
up the dung dug out of the rows; at the same time that it will 
expose the seeds and roots of grass, &c. near the surface, to be 
destroyed by the frost. Oats are sown in spring upon this fur- 
tow } as. giving it another ploughing after the frost is over, or 
delaying to plough it till then, would bring up fresh weeds to in- 
jute the crop, and bury the surface which was meliorated by ex- 
posure to the influence of the elements. 

' In wet land, the potatoes, instead of being planted upon the 
dung, are pushed by the hand into the top of the row previous! 
forined by the double mouldboard, and the holes filled up by the 
hand-hoe. When planted in this manner, they do not admit of 
being harrowed ; therefore, at the time pointed out by the culti- 
vation-table for the first harrowing, the rows are flattened by the 
roller; and when the potatoes begin to come through the surface, 
earth is thrown over them by the double mouldboard preceded by 
the pulverizer. ‘The rows are again rolled a few days thereafter, 
and remain in that state until they are ready for the paring-hoe 
plough. The rest of the process of management is the same as 
or the dry land. By this method, the potatoes, though not so 
productive, are better tasted, and in less danger of perishin, 
from moisture. It is more profitable, however, than planting in 
laz 
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lazy beds ; a method which ought never to be resorted to, except 
in corners inaccessible to the plough, or in bringing stubborn new 
Jand into culture. 
NOTE. 
The remainder of this Essay, viz. On the Culture of Turnips, 
shall be presented in our next Number. N 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Feeding Cows with Hay and Oat-ftraw. 


Sir, 

Havinc often heard it remarked, that hay afforded nourifh- 
ment fuperior to ftraw of any kind, when ufed as food for black 
cattle or for horfes, I devifed the following experiment for afcer- 
taining this fact, on which I would beg leave to afk your opinion 
how far it goes in deciding the matter at iffue,; or what more cor- 
rect experiments might be tried with that view. 

On 4th January 1795, I began to give a milch cow as much 
newly thrafhed oat-ftraw of the preceding crop as fhe chofe to 
eat, with half a peck of potatoes each day, and meafured the 
quantity of milk that was drawn from her, with regularity. This 
was continued till the 11th of January, when fhe began to receive, 
in lieu of the oat-ftraw, for the fucceeding week, as much good 
hay, compofed moftly of rye-grafs and red clover, unthrathed, 
and of the then laft year’s crop, as fhe could eat, befides the 
fame meafure of potatoes as formerly. 

On comparing the quantity of milk afforded from thefe differ- 
ent forts of food, I found them exaétly the fame. 

I beg leave to remark, that there are too many facts that man- 
kind take for granted, without the fmalleft inquiry. Have not 
our fathers believed in witches and demons, without the Jeaft in- 
quiry ; and proceeded the length of burning one another for 
imaginary crimes, founded on that abfurd belief? Is it not ftill 
credited by the ignorant, that toads and lizards are venomous rep- 
tiles? Was it not a favourite fubje& of belief among many in 
former days, that the Philofopher’s Stone could tranfmute all 
metals into gold; as certainly as many bigotted Indians believe 
the doétrine of Metempfychofis, or as your correfpondent a ‘ Bor- 
der Farmer,’ believes that tar is a panacea for his fheep. But 
as we have lived to fee the difperfion of many clouds of prejudice 
and error, we may yet hope to witnefs the difperfion of many 
more. Novice JUNior. 


At 
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At a Meeting of the Smiturietp Crus, held at Freemasons’ 
Tavern, December 16. 1806, Lord William Russell in the 
Chair, in’ the absence of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
President ; 


Ir was resolved, That the Premiums and Conditions for the 
ensuing Christmas Show, on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, the 
llth, 12th, and 14th of December 1807, be as follows, viz. 

Crass I. For Oxen or Steers of the Herefordshire Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of 120 
stone or upwards—Twenty Guineas. 

*..* See the general Conditions following Class VI. 
Crass II. For Oxen or Steers of the Long-Horned Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of 120 
stone or upwards—Twenty Guineas. 

Crass IIT. For Oxen or Steers of the Short-Horned Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of ‘120 
stone or upwards—Twenty Guineas. 

Crass IV. For Oxen or Steers of the Sussex or Kent Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of 120 
stone or upwards—Twenty Guineas. 

Crass V. For Oxen or Steers of the Devonshire Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of 120 
stone or upwards—Twenty Guineas. 

Crass VI.—For Oxen or Steers of any Mixed Breed. 

To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer, of the weight of 120 
stone or upwards— Twenty Guineas. 

* Also an additional Zen Guineas to the Owner of the Ox or 
Steer which the Judges shall esteem the best exhibited, in the 
above six Classes. 

a? As general Conditions of all the above six Classes, it is re- 
quired, that the Beasts sent in claim of the above Premiums, 
have been worked at least two years, ending the 11th of Octo- 
ber 1806; that they have not been put to fatten previous to 
that day ; that no Cake or Corn be given previous to the Ist 
of September 1807 ; that the whole of the food consumed, 
from the Ist of October to the 30th of November 1807, be 
certified : It is also required, that the Breed of each Beast 
be named ; that the time of putting to feed, and the state of 
the flesh at the time, be certified, under the attestation of 
two respectable witnesses of the facts. 

Crass VII. For Oxen or Steers of any description, under the weight 
of 120 stone. 
To the Owner of the best Ox or Steer—Ten Guineas, 

«> Beasts sent in claim of the Premium in this Class, are not 

expected to have worked, but must be fed without Cake or 
Corn ; 
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Corn ; and the time of putting to feed; ahd the state of the 
flesh at the time, must be certified: 
Crass VIII. For Cows, which have berne three Calves at the least. 

‘To the Owner of the best fat Cow—Ten Guineas. 
ocr Cows sent in.claim of the Premium in this Class, must 

have calved in the year 1806 or 1807 ; the time of their last 
calying, and the time when dried, to be certified ; they must 
not have been put to fatten previous to the Ist of January 
1807 ; the time of putting to feed, and the state of the flesh 
at the time, to be certified. 
Crass 1X. For One-year old long-qwoolled Wether Sheep. 
To the Owner of the best Pen of fat Wethers—Ten Guineas. 
*,* See the general Conditions following Class XII. 
Crass X. For Two-year old long-weolled Wether Sheep. 
To the Owner of the best Pen of fat Wethers—TZen Guineas. 
Crass XI. For One-year old short-qwoolled Wether Sheep. 
To the Owner of the best Pen of fat Weathers—Ten Guineas. 
Crass XU. For Two-year old short-awoolled Wether Sheep. 
To the Owner of the best Pen of fat Wethers—TZen Guineas. 
tr As general Conditions of the four last Classes ; the Pens 
of Sheep sent in claim of the above Premiums, must eacli 
contain Three Wethers of one Man’s Breed ; and they must 
have eaten no Cake or Corn: these facts to be certified. 
Crass XII. For Pigs under Two-years old. 

To the Owner of the best fat Pig—Ten Guineas. 

*.* See the general Conditions at the end of the next Class. 
Crass XIV. For Pigs under One-year old. 

To the Owner of the best fat Pig—Ten Guineas. 

o> As general Conditions of the two last Classes, the Pigs sent 
in claim of the above Premiums, must have their exact ages 
certified, and the sort of food consumed by them, in the 
‘Three Months preceding the show ; both of these Premiums 
not to be gained by one Pig. 

Resolved, That every Beast, Sheep, and Pig, intended as a 
Candidate for the Premiums, be sent into the Show-yard before 
Nine o’ Clock on the Morning of Thursday the 10th cf December 1807 ; 
and that the Judges of the Show be allowed the whole of that 
day, without the admission of strangers, till the adjudication is 
settled, in order that due attention may be paid to the Certifi- 
cates. 

Resolved, That the following be the Instructions to the Judges 
for the Show of 1807 :— 

You are desired to decide, which is the best Beast and Sheep 
in each Class; having regard, in forming your judgement, to 
quality of Flesh, lightness of Offals, and time of Feeding ; also, 

] to 
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to the early maturity in Sheep and Pigs; and likewise in Cattle, 
if not worked. To require, that the Certificates be answerable 
to the requisitions of this Advertisement. ‘The Owner’s Certifia 
cate of Feeding to be Evidence, if not contradicted by counter- 
evidence ; in which event, to determine on the case from the 
circumstances of it; but without reference in the Adjudication : 
your decisions, as to the Breeds and live weights of the Animals, 
to be final; and that no Premium be adjudged, in any case, 
where there shall not appear to be sufficient merit to deserve it. 

Resolved, ‘That no Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs, be admitted as Can- 
didates for the Premiums, the Owners of which do not consent 
that the Club shall have a particular return made, of the dead 
weights bf Offals and Quarters, immediately on the Animal’s bes 
ing slaughtered and weighed : and the Secretary is authorised to 
retain the Order on the Treasurer, Mr GistetTT, for payment of 
any Premium, until such particulars are furnished to Mr Joun 
Farry (Landturveyor and Agent), No. 12, Upper Crown. Strect, 
Westminster, in order to their being by hini laid before. the 
ublic. 

, Resolved, That no Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs, be tecdived into. the 
Show-yard, without Certificates delivered with them, (not mixin 
the particulars of Animals in different Classes in the same paper 
sealed up, and directed to the Judges for the year! and that no 
more than two Beasts or Pigs, or one Pen of Sheep, in any one | 
Class, belonging to. the same person, be allowed to enter the 
Show-yard. 

Resolved, That Rosert Byrne Esq. and Mr Hexry Kine 
Jun. be appointed Stewards for the ensuing Show and annyal 
Dinner. (These Gentlemen being present, obligingly accepted 
the appointment.) 

Resolved, That Bills be printed of the Preniiums, and setit, as 
in former years, to all the Members of the Club. 

Wiriism Russe. 


i 









TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Hufeandry of France with fome Obfervasions on the former 
condition of its Cultavaters. 
Somnus agreftinm lenis virorum, 
Non faftidit humilem domtm, ~ * 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe, © 
Sik, 
THE perufal of your valuable pages has fometimes turned my 
thoughts upon thofe days of my early yowth and more advanced 
VOI. VII. NO. 31. x years, 
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years, pafied in different parts of France, and the neighbourin 
nations, and has led to a comparifon between the advantages a 
difadvantages belonging to thofe countries alio calentes fole, and 
our own. From thefe refleétions I have been led to think 
that the good and bad things of life are pretty fairly divided a- 
mong the inhabitants of Europe ; and that the gifts which nature - 
is prodigal in beftowing upon one corner, are generally not more 
than fufficient to Siar talaae fome privation to which other 
feemingly lefs favoured diftri€ts are not condemned. When I 
firft went abroad, I carried with me the ufual prejudices of the 
youth of our ifland. I thought I was leaving the fite of perfec- 
tion, to vifit a land of famine, and a people of flaves; and fo 
difficult is it to emerge from the fetters of early imbibed error, 
that for a long time I found myfelf ftrongly oppofing the convic- 
tions of reafon, by the dregs of preconception, This is the 
ufual way with mankind, whofe felf-love generally tries to make 
the truth yield to their opinions, and who at laft pay a reluctant 
fubmiflion to it when oppofition becomes vain. "Whatever happi- 
nefs has been the refult of, or was expected from, the Revolution 
of France, I can fay that I beheld. her happy before.that event, 
and very miferable after it, I do not affert this by way of infinu- 
ating that the poppet enjoyed by her. natives has for ever fled, 
and is not compatible with the change of government. ‘Time will 


no doubt mitigate the horrors, and allay the ee which that 


event produced; and during the exiftence of which, happinefs 
could fcarcely be expected. ‘This is a difcuffion, however, foreign 
to your publication. E 5s ’ 
In the province of Languedoc, where I firft refided, the pea- 
fants feemed to realize, by their happinefs, the fables of the gold- 
en age; and, in a {mall country town, I enjoyed the fociety of 
forty families, whofe morals would have honoured, and whofe 
manners would have graced, the beft circles of a capital; for in 
France it is at once feen that eafe and politenefs are not the ex- 
clufive attendants of the rich and the titled ; they are generally 
to be met with in the family of the farmer and of the citizen. 
In this fequeftered fpot, which was under the protection of the 
excellent and amiable Bifhop. of Rhodery, the happinefa of the 
farmer’s life firft impreffed itelf upon my mind, which was often 
irrefiltibly filled with thofe tendernefles which they alone enjoy, 
* Whom the fudden tear 
Surprifes often when they look around, 
And nothing ftrikes their eye but fights of blifs, 
All various nature prefling to the heart.’ 
It will be no eafy matter to give an idea of the plenty and great 
cheapnefs of living in this delightful climate ; I thall, hoe 
. Oolely 
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loofely ftate a few facts. At the Grand Soleil in Touloufe, the 
price of dinner at the table d’hote, (including a bottle of excel- 
lent wine) did not exceed two fhillings: for this {um you had two 
fuperb courfes and a defert of fruit and preferves in the beft ftyle; 
the common wine of the country, fold at a halfpenny the bottle. 
At the other inns you was juft as well ferved, at a lower rate, 
but perhaps with lefs ec/at. 

It muft be allowed that the fouth of France is not famous for 
the goodnefs of its beef or dairy productions; but the plenty, the 
earlinefs, and the flavour of its fruits and kitchen vegetables, 
amply make up for this; and there is no country where the appe- 
tite of the bo7-vivant can be fo fully and eafily gratified. I have 
heard much of the French feeding upon frogs ; and no doubt this 
idea, fo reyolting to our ftomachs, muft have contributed to the 
notion, that fcarcity of provifions prevailed in France. I never 
‘faw frogs ferved at table ; but when at Touloufe I was informed 
they were fold in the fith-market for one penny each: they are 
caught by going at night to the ponds with a candle, the light of 
which attraéts them, fo that they are eafily tied by the hind legs 
and thrown into a bafket. The difficulty of getting fifth equal to 
the demands which the frequent meagre days occafion, made 
the French, who like to live well, fall upon many plans of doing 
fo, and at the fame time according to regulations. When at 
Rouen I once faw a larded cat for fale in a poulterer’s fhop; the 
man feemed to look on it with confiderable admiration, as it had 
been regularly fatted, and afked more for it than for a large 
hare, which was likewife for fale ; from this it will be feen how 
arbitrary a thing tafte is, and that no juft conclufion can be 
drawn hein even a multitude of facts which depend upon the 
capricious nature of man. At Lyons, living was as cheap as at 
Touloufe ; 2001. per annum was a fum equal to procure the luxu- 
ries of life in profufion, and an excellent fociety ; the poffeffion 
of a faithful chéve amie coft no more than 26 louis-d’ors.a year. 
The embroidrefles formed a corps from which the moft ditheult 
to pleafe might be fatisfied. I have failed feveral hundred miles 
on each of the rivers Rhone, Garronne, and Rhine ; the expenfe 
did not, on each, exceed a half-crown ; and the beauties of thefe 
noble ftreams furpafs defcription. ‘The Spaniards fay that he who 
has not feen Seville, has feen nothing: I think the fame may, with 
greater truth, be faid of Bourdeaux, which is really what it has 
fo often been called, the paradife of the earth; hic fuper omnes 
angulus ridet : Never fhall I forget the grandeur of the approach 
to it, when defcending by water into the fuperb crefcent which it 
forms along the banks of the Garronne. ‘The wine called claret 
is the growth of the vineyards which encircle the city; thefe 
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vines grow ina black rich mould to a great height, and when 
tranfplanted acrofs the river, they immediately degenerate; indeed, 
nowhere but in the clofe vicinity of Bourdeaux do they produce 
the fame wine, but change their nature when removed to the 
common ftandard of country vintages. It is a curious-circum- 
ftance of the vine, that where it can barely come to perfeétion, 
on account of the coid of the climate, the wines are preferable to 
thofe of climates more congenial to its growth, The Burgundy, 
Champaign, and Rhenifh, are our moft efteemed wines; and they 
are produced from ftinted looking plants, which feem to fhrink 
before the northern biaft. Bourdeaux lies fomewhat further to 
the fouth. The Florence, Lunel, Madeira, and Malaga, are 
the produce of hotter climates, and no doubt owe their cele- 
brity to the nature of the foil, or to particularexpofures. ‘The 
rent of vineyards is more various than that of any other grounds. 
When at Laufanne, F lived with the proprietor of a vineyard ; iz 
confifted of five acres, and lay above the road to Vevay. The 
perfon who culitvated it and made the wine, lived upon it; and 
the mafter and he equally divided 120 louis-d’ors per annum, whicl 
the produce fold for. ‘The trouble of rearing, manuring, and all 
the other labours attending a vineyard, is very great; but the 
procefs of making the wine is fimple and eafy. After the juice 
1s preffed out, it is put imto- hogfheads ; and, the time of fermen- 
tation being attended to, the trouble is at an end. In four or five 
weeks it is fit to drink; but it improves by keeping. By far the 
greateft part of France has the advantage of bringing the vine to 

erfection. In moft. parts, particularly in Aunis and Saintonge, 

randy is made of the refufe of the grapes: in Normandy, cyder 
fupplies the place of the grape juice; and there, brandy is, like 
wine, made in vaft quantities from the apple. I never tafted good 
cyder in Rouen, though I refided there a winter ; and the brandy 
made of apples is a naufeous liquor. Except in the north of 
France, winter begins to retire in February very vilibly, and. in 
March and April, nature appears in her gayetft attire. ‘The fprig 
is indeed the moft delightful feafon ; for the heats of fummer are 
oppreflive, and produce a variety of infects, very troublefome 
evento the natives. 1 never tafted tolerable malt liquor on the 
Continent, although the natives are far from being indifferent 
about it, even where they have wine remarkably cheap. 

In two articles we have a decided superiority to most parts of 
the Continent, I mean in fuel and fish. The existence of coal is 
very common in France ; but, except in Flanders, I do not re- 
member to have seen it used. A good fire of wood would cost 
at Paris a louis per - to keep up. At Lausanne it sells for 
wvo louis-d’ors per chord, a measure of about two cubical yards. 
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At Rouen I cannot well specify the price ; for, when I came to 
that town, a pair of shoes cost only 10 livres in paper, and, when 
] left it, 1000 would not purchase a pair. As to fish, I have in 
no part observed that plenty which is to be fomnd in Scotland. 
The fish of the lake of Geneva is very delicious, but the price 
beyond the pockets of any but the rich, so that, except at feasts, 
it is seldom to be seen. I have heard of trouts being sent at the 
expense of 100 louis-d’ors to Paris, and even at a higher rate. I 
never saw any good fish in the south of France, and I am sure 
that it is scarce in most parts of that division. At Rouen we 
had tolerable plenty of sea-fish, such as herrmg and mackerel, 
and the finest carp I ever saw,’ remarkably cheap. ‘This is a fish 
well worth the farmer’s attention, as, I believe, one acre under 
water will yield annually 400 from 4 to 6 pounds in weight. 

In every part of the Continent, where I have been, fish was 
reckoned a delicacy, and, as such, eagerly sought. In this coun- 
«ry it is held quite the reverse. As to oysters, they are reckoned 
the most delicious of food, and procured at incalculable pains 
every where. 

Butchers’ meat and wheat are exceHent and cheap over the 
whole north of France, Normandy being famous for its pastures, 
and Picardy and Flanders for their luxurious productions in grain. 
Here you may travel through lands under wheat crops which cover 
the hills and vallies without interruption for many miles. in the 
months of May and June, these and other crops, such as the rape, 
have already attained the height of five or six feet, such vigour 
of vegetation being hardly to be met with in any other part of 
Europe. When I first went to France, the inhabitants of the 
country seemed every where to live in plenty. ‘The quantity 
of silver plate, even among the lowest order of farmers, was 
astonishing ; and one might easily aoquiesce in the Emperor 
Charles the V.’s remark to his courtiers, who, when that monarch 
pasted through France, tried to raise Spain to a comparison with 
it, ‘ That the only difference was, that in France every thing 
abounded; in Spain nothing.’ When I visited that country a 
few years after the Revolution, silver plate had disappeared, and 
I hardly think I saw a dozen crown pieces during a long stay there 
at that time. Before the Revolution, the state of the coinage, 
and plenty of gold and silver, surpassed that even of England. 
During my several residences in Flanders, France, and Switzer- 
land, I have uniformly found the farming part of the population 
religious, honest, kind, and enlightened, much beyond my expecta- 
tion; and I was far from having occasion to remark, that they 
were ill used, or borne down by oppression. ‘Their houses and 
moe of living were comfortable and healthy. In France the 
x 8 kitchen 
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kitchen is the place of most consequence in every house in town 
or country ; the preparation of dinner and supper makes every 
other concern sink in importance ; every part of that duty is ful- 
filled with the greatest skill, and the most solicitous attention ; 
such a thing as hurry in eating or cooking a dinner would revolt 
the feelings of a Frenchman. An Englishman cooks quickly, and 
eats in the same way. In Italy the kitchen is so little used that 
its place is in the garret ; and in Holland the brightness and pre- 
cision of the kitchen, shows that it is not meant for much use ; 
the Germans are fond of good eating, but they are bad cooks. 

I have made these loose remarks with greater confidence, be- 
cause my residence abroad was partly confined to the habitations 
of the cultivators of the soil, who are totally different from those 
parts of the population of a country generally visited by travel- 
lers, and happily exempted from the grandeur, the vices, and 
the miseries of the cities. I found these peasants full of senti- 


ments of honour, and even of military glory ; and still with plea- 
sure remember the animation of our old servant Limer, when he 
recounted how he had had the good fortune to hold the horse of 
Louis XV. at the siege of Fribourg ; and of the carpenter who 
worked for us, when he took out of his drawer a grape shot he 
had received at Fontenoy when serving in the dragoons. 


The joy of the vintage season in France exceeds all com- 
parison with our harvests; here every one is welcome to par- 
take, and baskets of grapes offered to the passenger with the 
most engaging solicitation. I shall not at present lengthen my 
letter; but, before concluding, it may again be remarked, that 
happiness is, perhaps, pretty equally distributed throughout Eu- 
rope ; and that though the excellence, or reverse of excellence, 
of institutions, in a great degree controul the fate of mankind, yet 
they cannot entirely give happiness to a depraved people should 
they be good, nor withhold it from a virtuous people in the event 
of their being defective. These short and confined hints may 
partly contribute to give to some readers an idea of the farming 
class on the Continent, juster than they may have been taught to 
form. 

§ How much of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ; 
Still to ourselves in every place resign’d, 

Our own felicity we cause or find. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy ; 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 
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To men remote from power but seldom known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own.’ 
I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
14th April 1807. SEVERUS. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Husbandry of Dumfries and Ayrshires. 


Sir, 

ALTHOUGH no great farmer myself, I am the son of an excel- 
lent one, and have always retained a strong predilection for that 
profession,—that nursing mother of all others in all parts of the 
world. It happens, ef course, when travelling on horseback espe- 
cially, which is frequently the case, that Ilook keenly around me, 
with what little of a farmer’s eye I have, and tease every landlord, 
or other person that falls in my way, with questions relative to the 
management of the soil. During last harvest, being detained 
some wet days at Dumfries, there fortunately fell in my way 
some volumes of your Magazine, which pleased me as much as a 
miser would be on finding a hoard of gold in the earth. Leay- 
ing Dumfries, and travelling up the Nith, a beautiful and roman- 
tic ride, I found farming going on in pretty decent style; but the 
strath, or dale, soon becomes so narrow, that little land is left for 
the plough. Fine hills, however, for the black-faced sheep, sur- 
round you; and few of any other sort, except one flock of Che- 
viots, are to be seen. Near Sanquhar, the country opens a little ; 
and here aration goes on with as much exertion as can well be 
expected, every thing considered. A proper rotation they seem 
to know little of ; but want of enclosing, and no encouragement 
to improve, puts that and every other commendable operation out 
of. their power. One may know when they pass through an en- 
tailed estate, without inquiry, at the first look,—so banefal are its 
effects on agriculture ; and the method of letting this estate is 
almost incredible. A written and sealed offer is given in, not to 
be opened till an appointed day (at least the offerers are so told) ; 
but jealousies are spread, and fears created, somehow or other, 
during the intermediate time, that the offer is not the highest 
one ; and, by this means, an offerer is induced to renew his offer 
with an additional sum, and very often bids above himself! As 
this bidding is all in grassum, there is no danger of Joss to the 
proprietor from want of capital in the offerer, since the money 
must be paid before the tack is granted, and nothing more is 
cared for. He may be an honest man ora knavé, a fool or 2 wise 


man 5 
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man; a good farmer or a blockhead; it is all the same. This plan 
I should havé thought to be a Turkish bantling, but was told that 
it was the blessed babe of an Edinburgh writer, and carefully 
nursed up now to the years of majority, at least, on this estate. 
After quitting Dumfries-shire, the hills again approach each 
other, but expand on entering Ayrshire, where there is abund, 
ance of excellent lime; and, as the land here is not all entailed, 
some symptoms of better farming appear. To the southward, 
on high ground near the hills, there seemed to be good looking 
fields of turnip, corns, and fresh looking grass. Nearer the road, 
attempts were making to improve a very poor soil with lime ; and 
the hedges, considering the great height of the country, not bad. 
Here, it seems, is the summit betwixt the two counties, for a 
small loch, near the road, emits a rivulet from both ends, so that 
its water runs both to Ayr and Dumfries. The dairy is a main 
object in this part of the country; and one farmer values the pro- 
duce of his cows at 8]. and upwards a head per aunum. Tos 
wards Cumnock the soil does not mend ;, and here, again, is a 
noble lime-work, which has done much, and, with skill, capital 
and exertion, which seem in some degree at least wanting, would 
do much more. But this is an entailed estate again, No regular 
rotation, no red cloyer, and few turnip. Near Ochiltree there 
are some well dressed fields, enclosed with a double fence of 


both a stone dyke and hedge, which must have been expensive, 
and one of them unnecessary. From this village, towards Ayr, 
things look worse ; and, about half way, there is the cold, cold 
clay, very late crops, and very poor ones. No clover, no turnips, 
but oats after oats, and then a precious mixture of rye-grass, 


gose-grass, and windiestraws. Still nearer Ayr, matters mend 
a little, although not so as to please a good farmer ;—not a farm- 
yard to be seen ;—but it seems to me that the soil here is nét na- 
turally so good as that nearer the hills, By this time your sen- 
sible correspondent Agricola came to my recollection, and it 

seemed to me that his animadversions on the minutize of farmin 
might be of much use. "What he has wrote is only a genera 
view, a5 at present, with a retrospect to former times; and a bar- 
bafous picture it exhibits. "'Woeful must have been the state of 
agriculture when such terms in a lease, and such a rotation, weré 
thought improvements, as mentioned by Agricola; and the old 
saying, of the blind leading the blind, was never more completely 
verified. My ardent wish, that Agricola, or some other person 
properly qualified, would instruct and stimulate this noble and ex- 
tensive county, in which there are all sorts of soils, is a principal 
motive for offering this to your notice. The spirit of patriotism 
sinks, and pines with regret, at seeing not the half of either corn 
OF 
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or flesh produced that might be. Do. those people never read 
ur Magazine? It would be of more use to them than all the 
ks in the world, unless it be one old-fashioned book for 
which I have all due respect. It is to be feared that the rust of 
former barbarism still adheres, where it is truly deplorable to 
find it now-a-days. One gentleman-farmer expressed himself 
thus: * No no, none of your books; they only lead people to 
mischief ; I take care of that.’ Another tells, with much sa- 
tisfaction, * how nicely he had contrived the situation of a byre 
he had built, so that all the filth from it should run directly over 
4 precipice to a burn, and keep clean doors.’ And a third, by 
way of adding taste and ornament to profit, made the road to the 
nearest lime-work, as far as within his own land, through a 
muir, serpentine, giving by this means some good ups and downs 
to his carts. 

There are doubtless many farmers in Ayrshire of a very dif- 
ferent description ; and those, induced by the genuine spirit of 
patriotism, ought by every possible means to enforce their example 
on their more ignorant neighbours, What would Great Britain 
be, even but fifty years hence, were every county in it to produce 
only a third, a Atth, or sixth more from the soil than at present, 
respectively, according to their capability of improvement? She 
would rival France in her millions of men, the only thing in 
which we are not already superior ; which would be a surer guard 
to the constitution and terra firma of Great Britain than all the 
fleets that ever ploughed the ocean. Ploughing the land is the 
proper business of man, for. his indispensable support and com- 
fort. It is the only foundation for a strong and durable nation. 
Ploughing the water will only supply his fictitious wants, which 
inevitably lead to desolation. ‘The saying, of a short life and a 
merry, may be truly applied to a commercial nation. That your 
Magazine may spread widely, and be read attentively, is the sin- 
cere wish of PaTRIOTICUS. 





TO ‘THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ On the Agriculture of Ayrshire. 
IR, 


In a former paper, some time ago, I sent you a brief histori- 
cal account of the progress of agricultural improveme.t in thig 
county ; with some inte for its further improvement, in so far as 
depended on proprietors and the public. In the conclusion of 
that paper, I unguardedly made a kind of promise to extend the 
dissertation to the actual state of agriculture of the county, not 


aware 
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aware of the difficulty of the undertaking, nor of the responsibility 
that was risked. I hold myself pledged, in consequence of that 
promise, at least to attempt to fulfil the engagement; and if I 
fail in the execution, I can only plead the apology of the Latin 
poet, “ magnis tamen excidit ausis, ” and express my hopes, that 
it may be the means of exciting some person of superior abilities 
to take up the subject. 

‘No person of candour and discernment will ascribe this man- 
ner of speaking to affectation. A small degree of attention will 
convince such, that the difficulty arises from the nature of the 
subject under discussion. It is an easy matter to give a distinct 
view of a district or county that is in ‘chat may be called a fixed, 
permanent state ; where either no improvements have taken place 
at all, or where they have attained to something like uniform 
systematic regularity: but where agriculture is ina mixed state, or, 
in other words, in a state of progressive improvement, the case 
is very different. Here not only a greater variety aud multipli 
city of objects are presented to distract the attention, but even 
these are varying from time to time. Old plans are laid aside, 
and others more promising are adopted. Some peéple are so 
stubborn as to adhere to their old customs against the evidence 
of their own senses; and there may be others, however well- 
disposed to try experiments, that either want the ability to do 
it, or, perhaps, may be fettered by some old restrictions to 
which they had consented. So that not only in districts and 
p2rishes, ad on neighbouring estates, and even farms, the 
state and management may be exceedingly different. And such 
is actually the state, in a great measure, of the shire of Ayr, 
at this time. Though great improvements have been made, and 
are daily making, and though old prejudices are fast wearing out, 
yet much remains to be done; and it can scarce be said with 
truth, that there is any thing like an uniform plan or system pre- 
vailing, or like that which is to be seen in the different counties 
of Britain, where agriculture is farther advanced. 

, The magnitude, also, of the undertaking, may be conceived by 
attending to the extent and value of this county. It stretches, in 
a kind of semicircle.or crescent, along the shore of the frith of 
. Clyde, from the march of Galloway, within a mile of the Cairn 
at Lochryan, to within twelve miles of Greenock ; a distance of 
more than seventy miles in length, the average breadth being 
nearly fifteen. Any person taking the trouble to multiply these, 
will find, that the superficial contents will! fall little short 
of five hundred thousand acres. And, considering the great pro- 
portion of arable to moor and pasture land, this surface is, 
perhaps, not ‘overrated at 150,000]. a-year. ' If to this is ~ 
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ed, the value of woods, mills, coal, lime, and other minerals, the 
whole aggregate annual value of the county may not fail greatly 
below 200,000]. Accuracy in these calculations is not pretended ; 
nor is it easy to be obtained. The conjecture is formed upon the 
proportion of arable to pasture and moor land. ‘There are forty- 
seven parishes in the county; of these there are only six that 
can be properly called moor parishes, and, even in them, there 
is fully more arable land than is sufficient for raising grain for the 
consumpt of the inhabitants. The remaining forty-one parishes 
consist generally of rich and deep land, containing a considerable 
proportion of clay. 

In consequence of superior modes of management being intro- 
duced, joined with the great rise of farm produce, the value of 
property has increased in a remarkable degree to what it was only 
afew years ago. It is said, that the arable land of the district of 
Cuningham averages 21. 10s. per acre; and the best parts of 
Carrick and Kyle, two guineas. Considering these rates, amd 
the vast extent of arable land, the above annual aggregate sum 
would appear to be below the mark. 

. There are few counties in Britain that have the means of im- 
provement more completely in their power, owing to the great 
quantities of coal, lime, and freestone, in every corner, and the 
near neighbourhood of almost every part to the sea. Besides, the 
number of towns and large villages within the county, and the 
still larger ones in the conterminous county, afford the readiest 
access for the disposal of every species of agricultural produce. 
Yet, with all these advantages, it is subjected by nature to one 
disadvantage, which nothing can remove or compensate. Its ex- 
posure to the blasts and ravages of the western ocean, occasions a 
degree of rain and moisture unknown to the eastern side of the 
island. Whatever the inclinations or the abilities of its agricul~ 
turists may be, this exposure presents an obstacle to the perfec- 
tion of agricultural mananagement, that is attainable, and has been 
attained in other districts, where the soil is not, by any means, 
naturally of equal quality. Here, neither perfect fallowing can 
be obtained, so essentially requisite to a clay soil; nor can a re- 
gular and proper rotation of crops be carried on, where the ground 
is drenched with rain near one half of the year. It is, no doubt, 
owing to this circumstance that oats have been, and probably 
will continue to be, the great staple crop of Ayrshire, and has 
prevented a due proportion of wheat, tatiey, and leguminous 
crops from being cultivated. Notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
it must be acknowledged, that agricultural improvements have 
made, and are daily sichied, a most rapid progress in this county, 
within these ten-or fifteen years past. at which, thirty years 
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ago, was looked upon as the ne plus ultra of farm culture, 
“ the three white crops successive after liming, and six succeed. 
ing years in hay and pasture,” is gradually wearing out; and the 
new, and more improved husbandry, in so far as circumstances 
will permit, is gaining ground. 

_ And here, we cannot help saying, that a just tribute of praise is 
due to the liberality and patriotism of the respectable proprietors, 
for setting an example of a more improved husbandry to their te- 
nants, by cultivating a part of their own esates. Many respecte 
able names might be mentioned; but where all are animated with 
the same spirit, and are engaged in the same vocation, it might 
be looked upon as invidious to single out individuals. The truth 
is, that good farming is become the mode, or fashion. In the 
French style, it is the order of the day; and a gentleman would now 
be looked upon as a ainny, who could not, in some degree, join 
if conversation upon agricultural subjects. And, considering the 
proneness of the lower ranks of society to follow the example of 
their superiors, especially when it evidently tends to their own 
advantage, it would be surprising indeed, if some of the actual 
farmers should not catch the same spirit, and try to imitate the 
example given them by their landlords. 

The husbandry of Ayrshire may be classed under the four fol- 
lowing divisions, viz. 1. Tillage. 2. ‘The dairy. 3. Grazing 
and fattening for the butcher. 4. Breeding and rearing black 
cattle and sheep.. Though there is a mixture of all these various 
branches carrying on throughout the whole extent of the county, 

et the two first are the ciief employment of Kyle and Cuning- 
am; and the two latter are the chief employment of Carrick, 
and of the moor parishes that are not in that district. 

The crops raised in the county are chiefly oats, with, now, a 
considerable proportion of wheat, bear and barley, and some few 
peas and beans. In former times it was supposed that the coun- 
ty was not suitable for wheat, owing to the excessive rain and 
moisture; and it was accordingly, for a long time laid aside, but is 
now raised in such quantities as to become an article in settling 
the fiars. Barley has hitherto been so little cultivated, that it has 
not yet come under the cognizance of the fiars. The fiars of 
beans and peas have been struck for the first time this year. 
Bear or big, it would seem, suits the climate of Ayrshire better 
than barley, which requires more heat and sunshine to bring it to 
perfection than is requisite for bear. Since the Court of Teinds, 
in their decreets of augmentation of the stipends of the clergy, 
are now in use to convert the bear (or big) formerly given to mi- 
nisters, into barley, and have made that to be payable by the fiars of 
the county, it would bea desirable thing for all parties ats 
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ed, if the price of barley was ascertained in settling the fiars, a8 
well as other grain. The objection that has been stated to the 
cultivation of beans, as a general and regular routine crop, is not 
only the frequent and severe storms from the sea, but also the fre- 
quent late and early frosts that prevail through this county. 

It is comparatively but of late that turnips have been cultivated 
to any extent; and even yet, they cannot, by any means, be said 
to be generally cultivated ; nor is there any thing like a regular 
system of alternate white and green crops any where, except a- 
mongst a few of a better description, and more enlarged ideas, 
than the general run of tenants through this county. Potatoes 
are universally cultivated in considerable quantities, and by the 
drill method; and many people through this county prefer those 
to turnip, not from their superior quality, it is presumed,’ in 
feeding cattle, but they think the crop after potatoes is preferable 
to one after turnip. "Whether there is any thing real im this, or 
only a pretence to apologize for ignorance and want of skill in 
management, or an excuse to countenance prejudice against a new 
invention, it may be difficult, without more experience, to deter- 
mine. If, upon further trial, it shall be found to be the case, 
one cause of the deficiency may be the moisture of the climate, 
and allowing the turnip to remain upon the ground, and to be 
carted off the field in winter, as they are used. In this way, eve- 
ry track of the cart-wheel becomes a reservoir for containing the 
water, and by that means the ground becomes too much drench- 
ed, or soured, and its prolific quality may be injured. If this be 
all, the remedy is obvious.—Let them be taken up and housed, or 
otherwise secured, before the winter-rains set in. Upon a very 
slight consideration, one would be apt to suspect, that the failure 
of the succeeding crop must be owing either to a defect in the 
management of the ground for the turnip-crop, or in the climate, 
since the turnip-husbandry is found to succeed so completly else- 
where. And it is much to be wished, that a few unsuccessful 
trials may not discourage agriculturists from cultivating this spe~ 
cies of produce, upon which good husbandry so essentially de- 
pends. ‘ 

Without a very minute and extensive investigation, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the average produce per 
acte of the different species of grain raised within the county. 
Ithas been said, that the average of Carrick is four bolls (quarters) 
per acre. Kyle and Cuningham being, in general, of better 
quality, and lying lower and more level, it is naturally to be sup- 
posed that the produce must be greater. The writer of this ar- 
ticle has heard of eighteen bolls (72 bushels) of wheat raised 
upon an acre; twelve Ayrshire balls (quarters) of oats; and 
from 
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from eight to ten of bear and barley. . Though some few favour. 
ed spots in a good season may yield this quantity, yet it cannot, 
by any means, be stated as the average produce of the county, 
i we reckon five Ayrshire, bolls of oats, bear and barley, and 
eight bolls, or thirty-two bushels of wheat, as the average pro. 
duct of the whole county, we are not, perhaps, very wide from 
the truth. It is not probable that it is much more; and less 
than this, one would be apt to think, would not defray rent and 
the expense of management, with public charges, and leave any 
thing worth while of profit to the tenant. 

The old barbarous practice of ‘ crofting and out-field, ’ is near. 
ly, if not altogether, abolished: but it cannot be denied, that 
what was called, in one of your late numbers, dear-seed ideas, 
in too many instances, keep their hold. Good and perfect agri- 
culture is not the work of a day. It resembles somewhat the 
progress of nature herself through all her works; rising from 
small beginnings, and going on progressively to maturity. It is 
our business to watch, and endeavour to nourish the process; but 
if we attempt, by violent means, to accelerate, we are in danger 
of rendering it abortive. In the present case, let the same liberal- 
minded and enlightened few, who have set the example, continue 
their example and encouragement, and give time to the old gene- 
ration, whose prejudices may be supposed most inveterate, to pass 
off the stage; when a new generation will arise, with minds more 
pliable, and animated, with all the spirit and vigour of youth. Be- 
sides this patient and persevering industry and attention, without 
which nothing can succeed, there are certain other essentials ree 
quisite to bring the county to that state of perfection which, it is 
hoped, it will one day attain. It has been already mentioned, as 
a thing generally known, that a great proportion of the ground 
is of a clay nature; some of it, in the Kyle district, even ap- 
proaching to till. All who know any thing of good management 
are sensible that land of this description cannot be kept in a pro- 
. ductive state, without a strict and steady adherence to naked or 
summer fallowing. And though the climate might not entirely 
adrhit of the complete rotation practised, upon such land, in the’ 
carse of Gowrie, and other places, as detailed in one of your 
former Numbers, yet the nearest to it that could be made, I would 
imagine to be the most adapted to the greatest part of Ayrshire, 
especially where clay was the prevailing subject to work upon. 
For example, 1. Naked fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Any green crop most 
suitable—beans drilled, if possible. 4, Bear or barley sown down 
with a full.crop of red clover. 5. Red clover. 6.Qats. Soiland 
situation may require a different treatment, and it is the province 
of the judicious farmer to apply it ; but in general, it may “_? 
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be laid down as an axiom, that, if regular fallowing, and a rota- 
tion of white and green crops is practised, they cannot go far 
wrong. And itis long experience, only, that will show what the 
best rotation is that ought to be followed. ' 
~ Tt has also been frequently mentioned, that the climate is wet. 
In this case, common sense imperiously dictates that too much 
attention cannot be bestowed upon both surface and under-ground 
draining.- Without this .no good aration can be practised, nor can 
good crops bé expected. And there is every reason to appre- 
fend, that there is not so much attention paid to this essential 
fequisite as ought to be. 
_ In the next particular which I am about to mention, as condu- 
.civé to the perfection of Ayrshire husbandry, I am in danger of 
being branded with want of feeling and humanity. _ But [ cannot 
help it: I must say what I think ; and I declare, from the ver 
bottom of my heart, when I do so, that I think Iam most wd 
fectually consulting the good of mankind upon the whole. Much 
controversy for a while took place, in your Magazine, about large 
and small farms. I think the cause is now fairly given up, and 
the preference yielded to large farms.. I, for my part, am ready 
to acknowledge, from all that I have either read or seen, that 
large farms are most conducive, not only to the greatest benefit 
of society, but, in a particular manner, to the most perfect sys- 
tem of agriculture. In large farms, it is always to be presumed, 
that the greatest skill, and the greatest capital, are employed ; and 
where these are united, it is to. he expected that the greatest 
produce will be raised. But, should this system of large farms 
enerally prevail, what will become of our population? Shall 
fhe small tenants be set adrift, or driven to begging? It is very 
problematical, if one large farm does not require as many hands 
to manage it as two or three small ones; and it is done to much 
better purpose, But, though it should not require just so many, 
yet we have need of sailors, of mechanics, of manufacturers, and 
of. men, to carry on what is called piece work, These various 
branches of productive labour can never be oveslooked, There 
is sufficient employment for thousands of hands more than we 
have to spare. Any one that is possessed of the same way of 
thinking, and taking a general, or bird's-eye view of the shire, 
would be ready to conclude, that there is not a suffigient number 
of large farms, nor of that description of people who have 2. 
taste and genius for farming upon a large scale. Small farms, 
and men of confined genius and capital, more generally prevail, 
And it is known from the experience of all ages and countries, 
that men of this description are not celebrated for enterprize. 
They have not talents to invent, and their narrow circumstances 
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prohibit them from risking an experiment, the failure of which 
might involve them in ruin. 

It is difficult, and not necessary, in a dissertation of this kind, 
to prescribe rules for aration that will apply to all soils and situa. 
tions, in such an extensive county as Ayaihive ; but the few ges 
neral observations that have been risked may be of use, taken ag 
a whole. 

The next great branch of Ayrshire husbandry, is the Dairy. 
This, as formerly mentioned, is chiefly confined to Kyle and 
Cuningham ; though, of late, it has extended, in part, to Carrick, 
and even into the conterminous county of Wigton. Here the 
same complaint of deficiency cannot be made. In justice, it 
must be allowed that they shine without a rival, it is believed, 
through the whole extent of Scotland, and need not dread to 
enter into a competition with many of the best dairy counties of 
England. ‘The dairy is employed in the manufacture of cheese, 
No more butter is made than is necessary for family use. ‘These 
cheeses obtain the general name of Dunlop cheese, probably 
from their having been first made in that parish of the county. 
They are famous over all the country; and when made in the 
best manner, ate only, if at all, inferior to the Glocester. 

Where the employment is in the hands of so many, and must 
often be entrusted to the care of servants, it is impossible that 
there can be ‘any secret in it. The process, in fact, is extreme- 
ly simple; and it is probably more owing to a minute atten- 
tion to the process itself, and to care and cleanliness, that.the 
superior quality of these cheeses is to be ascribed, than to any 
thing particular, either in the nature of the soil, or of the milk 
of the cows that are fed upon it. The process is this.—As soon 
as the milk is taken from the cows, it is poured into a large 
pail, or pails, and, before it is quite cold, the substance, called 
the steep, is mixed with it. en it is sufficiently coagulated, 
it is cut transversely with a broad knife made for the purpose, or 
a broad three-toed instrument, in order to let the curd subside, 
and to procure the separation of the whey from it. When 
this separation is observed to have taken place, the curd is lift- 
ed with a ladle, or something similar, into the chissel, (for it 
is to be observed, that where a proper attention is paid to the 
making of these cheeses, no woman’s hand ought ever to touch 
the curd, from the milking of the cow to the finishing of the 
whole), when it remains a Few hours, till it has acquired some- 
thing of a hardness or consistency. It is then taken out of 
the cheese-press, and cut into small- pieces, with the instrument 
above mentioned, of the size of one or_ two cubic inches, after 
which it receives the due proportion of salt, and is again replaced 
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in the chissel, put into. the press, where it remains a few hours 

in. ‘Then it is taken out a second time, cut as before, and 
mixed thoroughly, so as every part may receive the benefit of 
the salt; and, for the last time, it is put into the cheese-press, 
where it remains until replaced by its successor. After this is 
done, it must be laid in a clean and cool place, till sufficiently 
dried, and fit to be carried to market; great care is to be used 
in frequent turning and rubbing, both to keep the cheese dr 
and clean, and to preserve it from swelling and bursting with 
the heat, vulgarly, ‘ firesfanging.’ When these cheeses are pro- 
perly made and dried, as they ought to be, they have a rich and 
delicious flavour, highly preférable to many of the fat greasy sort, 
of the same quality, that come from some of the counties of Eng- 
land, They are generally sold in quantities from 10s. to 12s. the 
stone of twenty-four pounds. 

It is to the manufacturé of this cheese that the farmer looks for 
the payment of his rent and his profit. The tillage of the farm is 
made subservient to this chief article of his dependence ; and ac- 
cording as that tillage is well or ill managed, will his success be 
more or less $ that 1s, he will be enabled to keep more, or fewer 
cows, and these cows will be better or worse fed. In those 
districts, where the dairy is the chief business, the turnips 
raised are given to the cows to keep on their milk, and to young 
stock that are kept, in order to promote their growth. B 
means of plenty of green cut clover, eat in the house, shepugh 
the day, in summer, while they are, or ought to be, turned out 
to the fields during the cool of the night, and by means of 
turnip during winter, the cows give a quantity of milk that 
is scarcely credible ;—from ten to eighteen Scots pints in the 
day. And each of these cows, if well managed, and of a 
proper kind, is said to yield to the proprietor 10]. 10s. a year. 
‘They are of a particular kind, quite different both in colour and 
shape from the Carrick and Galloway cattle. Their colour is 
generally brown and white spotted, with horns, having short and 
smooth hair, small neck and bones; and, at first sight, a person 
would pronounce them to be more soft and delicate than the other 
‘cattle above mentioned, and incapable of enduring the cold and 
ithe hardships which these are exposed to in the open fields during 
‘the winter storms, though, it is said, when they are fatted, they 
give equal satisfaction to the butcher with the other. Many of 
them, especially towards the Cuningham side, are extremely well 
formed, while others, though perhaps as good milkers, are per- 
fectly the reverse. It is no uncommon thing to give from fiiteen 
to twenty pounds, or guineas, for one of these cows; while one 
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of the same size, in Carrick or Galloway, would not, perhaps, 
yield half of the money ; and for this good reason, that the one 
is bought for sake of milk, or the prospect of giving milk, and the 
other for sake of the carcase. It will be obvious, at first sight, 
that the profit of a dairy farm must depend upon the number 
of cows kept ; the ease or difficulty of keeping them; and the 
near neighbourhood of a town or village, where the whey can be 
disposed of at a halfpenny the Scots pint, which, where it can be 
done to advantage, is said nearly to defray the expense of ma- 
nagement ; and is, upon the whole, perhaps, a more lucrative 
plan than feeding pigs with it. 

The third branch of Ayrshire husbandry consists in the graz- 
ing and fattening of black cattle for the Scots and English rm. a4 
This business is chiefly, though not exclusively, confined to the 
district of Carrick. ‘The cattle are altogether of a different make 
from the Kyle breed. ‘They are generally black, and without 
horns, with long thick hair: their shape is round and square; 
straight onthe back ; well limbed; and when standing upright, 
the more that they have of the ‘ four-footed stool’ figure, they 
are esteemed the more perfect. Their general look and figure, 
upon the whole, indicate strength and hardiness ; and the finer 
and more perfect that figure is, the easier ate they fed. ‘This 
department consists of bullocks, a/ias stots and spayed queys, 
and of cows. ‘The stots and spayed queys are purchased from 
the breeder at a year and half, or two years old, and kept till 
they are three or four, when they are driven up to England 
along with the Galloway droves, to the §t Faith’s, and other 
English markets. ‘These are bought in from 4. to 8l., and 
sold out from 101. to 151. and 18]., according to their size, 
age and quality, and the state of the English markets. ‘This 
branch of business depending on such a variety of circum- 
stances, and often upon rumour and opinion, it is no uncommon 
thing for the grazier to lose his whole year’s grass, and some 
pounds of the prime cost into the bargain. ‘hese cattle are 
never in the house from the time they come from the breeder, 
bat are fed in the fields upon grass and hay till they are driven to 
England.. ‘The business is carried on by drovers and countr 
dealers, a kind of middle men betwixt the Scots and Engli 
-graziers, and affords great room for speculation; and it must 
be acknowledged, that a great deal of it, of late years, has been 
practised, since the price of cattle has so greatly advanced. ‘These 
drovers or dealers have sometimes a little capital to begin with, 
and as often have only the credit, at their outset, of a fair cha- 
racter. ‘Their common practice is to deal upon credit, by grant- 
ing their bill for what they-purchase, payable in three “a 
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The grazicer takes this bill to a bank, indorses it as cautioner, 
and gets the money. If the diover meets with a ready market 
in England, he takes up his bill by the time it falls due; if not, 
the cautioner gets the debt to pay. Great fortunes have somes 
times been.made, and as often lost, by engaging in this trade, 
from the precarious nature of the business ; and when any of 
these great drovers happens to fail, they almost lay waste a whole 
country side. It would be a happy thing, if there were any au- 
thority, or regulation in the country, to oblige these men, as is 
commonly done, or expected to be done by bankers, to show 
what foundation they stand upon, before ever they are allowed 
to set out their nose to purchase a stot from any Dcstaet farmer 
in the country, when there is ten to one of his family being in- 
volved in utter ruin; or, what is more simple, if graziers were 
wise enough always to deal for ready money. 

The other branch of grazing is carried on by actual farmers, 
and consists in buying and fattening cows for the home consimpt. 
‘The cows are either such as are old, or in any respect thought 
improper for breeding. ‘They are bought at from four, to six, 
and eight guineas a-head, according to their size and quality ; 
laid on the pasture about Hallowday, where they remain a year, 
when they are bought up either by dealers or fleshers for supply- 
ing the Edinburgh and Glasgow markets, and the other towns 
and villages through the west country. ‘These require grass 
of a better and more fattening quality than stots, and, when fat, 
weigh from 12 to 24 stones, Ayrshire weight, (24 lib, to the stone). 
If they happen to be well chosen, and are laid on proper pas- 
ture, it is no uncommon thing, of late years, that they double 
the stake. ‘This cannot, and ought not to be reckoned upon; 
but, though it were to be uniformly the case, yet, considering 
the high rent of the land upon which these cows feed, often 
from Zl. to 41. per acre; considering, also, that some of these 
cows turn out faulty ;—many of them prove with calf ; and what 
is worse than all the rest, the risk of bad markets and bad clients; — 
though a farmer were to get the above price, it would seem no 
more than what is necessary to indemnify him. These cows are, 
in like manner, fed in the open fields during the whole seagon. 
They seldom or ever get any turnip or other green food during 
winter ; but when the pastures, towards New Year’s Day, begin 
to fail, they are fed on hay or straw, once or twice a-day, till to 
wards the beginning of May. 


Another species of this kind of grazing, that has become very 
common, is the buying in of, what are called, slack, or draught 
ewes. ‘These are commonly bought at from five to eight shil- 
lings a-head. Instead of turnip, they are laid on grass about 
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Martinmas ; the lambs are taken off about midsummer, and the 
ewes remain nearly out the whole year. When they are well 
chosen, and are put upon a proper soil, they turn out a profitable 
speculation, and are adapted to the means of small farmers, 
whose capital may not be able to reach to a drove of black cattle. 

The house or stall-feeding has become comnton since the tur- 
nip husbartdry has been introduced, though ot a limited de- 

e¢ ; it is to that extent, however, that good beef and mutton 
1s to be had in the shambles at all seasons of the year; and the 
salting up the winter mart, at Martinmas, as the year’s provision, 
is not quite so customary as it used formerly to be. 

The last branch of Ayrshire husbandry that remains to’be taken 
notice of, is, the breeding and rearing of sheep and black cattle. 
Though this branch extends more or less over all the county, 
(for there is no farmer who does not keep a considerable number 
of cows, either for the dairy or for breeding, and some few sheep), 
yet the breeding and rearing is more particularly the business of 
the six moor parishes of the county, and of part of those parishes 
that lye contiguous to them. In these, it is the chief, if not the 
sole business. Any Kittle tillage, they have, is only Wsecondary 
object, the intention of which ts, partly to procure an addition to 
the winter fodder, and partly to furnish oat-meal for the family. 
These farms lye high, among ‘ the heath-covered mountains’ of 
the south and south-east extremities of Aryshire, and are gene- 
rally of large extent. ‘The sheep that are kept, for it cannot be 
said fed, upon them, are all of the short black-faced kind. Some 
few trials, it is said, have been made of the Cheviot breed ; but, 
though these are reported to have succeeded beyond expectation, 
the partiality runs in favour of the native stock. 

These sheep are fed as God Almighty feeds the fowls of the 
air and the fish of the sea; upon what they ean pick up them- 
selves of nature’s bounty, without the labour or assistance of 
man. ‘The tenants have not yet taken the example of some of 
their southern neighbours, in raising green food for them, 
which is known to be of use in counteracting some of the 
diseases to which young sheep especially are Hable about the 
beginning of winter, nor a little hay for shone when the’ ground 
is covered with snow; the consequence of which is, that many 
of their best wedder lambs, towards the inning of winter, 
die of that inflammatory cholic called the éraxy, and which a 
little red clover or turnip would probably prevent, by keeping 
their bowels in rather an open state; and the elder sheep are 
often in a state of extreme weakness and poverty before the sum- 
mer grass comes forward. In other respects, the management 
of the sheep-stock is nothing different from what it is in other 
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laces for the same kind of sheep. Salving, or smearing with 
butter and tar, universally prevails. How this should have 
been a practice, time immemorial, to the south of the Forth, 
and not to the north of that river, is a problem, one would ima- 
gine, not easily solved. The writer of this article has known 
sheep, on the north side of the Forth, sold at 10s. a piece, up- 
wards of five-and-fifty years ago, which was a great price in 
those days; and there never was a particle of tar or butter put 
on their body. The wedders are sold off to supply the home 
market at two or three years old, according to the pasture on 
which they feed. If it is fit to carry them on to three, it is con- 
sidered as most profitable. Great part of their wool is sold to the 
English clothiers. 

Along with flocks of sheep, the tenants on these moor farms 
keep a number of breeding cattle, according to the extent of their 
farms, from ten or a dozen, to twenty, and even forty. ‘These are all 
of the kind formerly mentioned, whose produce generally, at two 
years old, is transferred to the grazier, and by him prepared for 
the English markets. The great and evident defect in the ma- 
nagement of farms of this last description, is the warit of a suffi- 
cient quantity of wholesome nourishing food during the winter 
season. ‘This is a grievous defect indeed, which they often sorely 
feel, though they have not yet found the way to remedy it, And 
another, scarce inferior to it, is their keeping near a third part 
more stock on their ground than they ought todo. But, like 
other things complained of, it is only time, and perhaps a little 
additional rent, that will cause them alter their plans. For since 
the great advance in the prive of stock, the tenants on these farms 
ure generally supposed to be in a more prosperous state than 
those upon farms where tillage is the chief concern, 

These cursory remarks on the present- state of Ayrshire hus- 
bandry will present to the reader no unfavourable view of the 
county upon the whole. It is indeed a county of that extent 
and importance in the national scale, that no man who regards 
the welfare of his country can behold its rapidly increasing im- 
provement with indifference. Even as it is, let a patrict or a phi- 
Janthropist place themselves upon the top of Loudon or Brown- 
Carrick hill, and cast their eye along the fertile plains of Kyle.and 
Cuningham, and turn round.to the vales and dales of Carrick, and 
even ‘ over the bills where Girvan, Doon and Stinchar flow,’ it 
is impossible that he can contemplate the enlivened and varied 
scene without the most animated satisfaction and delight, which 
it would require the genius of her native bard fully to describe. 
‘They would feel a kind of prophetic inspiration, and be ready to 
foretell, that if the same enlightened and fostering genius that has 
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presided over its infancy shall continue to guide and nourish itg 
future progress, the county of-Ayr at no very distant period 
will rival the fairest and most productive counties in Scotland, 
and come very little behind many even in England itself. 

It would be a desirable thing, if it could be obtained, to have 
the real annual wva/ue of all these various objects of industry fully 
ascertained, This would go far to decide that important question, 
about which so much speculation and so many complaints haye 
been raised,—the extent of rent. For, as it is from the produce of 
the farm that the rent alone can be paid, it ig the quantum of that 
produce that can determine what the rent ought to be. But here 
2 difficulty presents itself, in imine, ‘ What proportion of that 
produce ought the landholder in justice to receive?’ This isa 
nice question, and which, it is apprehended, cannot be speedily 
answered. ‘There are such a variety of points that must be 
brought into the calculation, that in fact it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to settle it upon fair and equitable principles. 
Besides skill and industry in management, and yariable seasons, 
which some people will think matters of the first consideration, 
the state of national prosperity and public regulations must be 
brought under review ; the increase or depression of population, 
of trade and manufactures, of the value of farm produce, and the 
probable prospect of future amelioriations ; all these must be duly 
weighed before a rent can be pronounced too little or too much. 
The regulations respecting this matter have varied in different 
uges and nations. We are told, that in Egypt, in ancient times, 
the fifth of the produce was the stipulated’ demand. In China, 
at the present time, the emperor, who is sole lord of the soil, re- 
ceives the tenth in lieu of rent and all taxes. The British land- 
holder, who has his share of the public expenses to pay, and is 
subjected, with other men, to the advance in the price of articles 
of daily consumpt, will probably think either of these shares of 
the produce too little. , If men’s jarring interests and passions 
would allow them to judge candidly, the point would be more 
easily settled. If we should then lay it down as an axiom, that 
proprietors and. tenants haye a joint right in the property, that 
their interests are equal, and so mutual and reciprocal, that they 
must stand or fall together; if we admit of this principle, we are 
come a step nearer, and will be more disposed’ to admit of the 
conclusion, viz. That when there is an allowed equality in these 
things, there ought also to be an equality allowed in dividing the 
produce. Suppose that produce is divided into three equal parts, 
the landlord would receive one third for rent; one third would be 
allowed for expense of management and public charges; and in 
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other.as an equivalent for the tenant’s trouble, the interest on his 
capital stock, and his profit. 

Whether this or any more equitable mode shall be resorted to, 
let landholders lay it down as a proposition as certain as any in 
Euclid, ‘ ‘That their interest, and the interest of their tenants, are 
inseparable.’ Let them therefore endeavour to render them re- 
spectable and ‘independent. Let them give every encourage- 
ment in their power, such as a sufficient duration of lease; ren- 
dering that lease a truly marketable commodity ; freeing them 
from milns and every other species of servitude ; affording good 
farm-steads, and every other necessary accommodation of inclo- 
sures, roads, and ready markets. Let tenants, on the other hand, 
resolve to give the proprietor a fair and honest compensation for 
the possession of the ground, and the permanent improvements he 
may have made upon it. ‘Thus they will be mutual aids to each 
other, and the country will rapidly increase in beauty, wealth 
and omg 

ese things press so much upon my mind, that were I to in- 
dulge them, they would make me trespass on your bounds, which 
{ am afraid I have done already. But you may divide or lop off 
superfluities as you judge proper. I shall therefore conclude 
with my best wishes for your future success, only craving leave 
to add the noble motto of, your Magazine, as an appropriate epi- 
logue to a dissertation of this kind. 
* Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough, 
And o’er your hills, and long withdrawing vajes, 
Let Autumn spread her treasures to the sun.’ 
. AGRICOLA, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the progressive Improvement go Agriculture in the District of 
Tweeddale. 
Sia, 


AccorpinG to promise, I send you a short statement of the 
progressive improvement of agriculture in Tweeddale district. 

In the first place, as a general proof of the progress of improve- 
ment (excepting such abatement as may be made in consideration of 
the depreciation of money) I would state the Rise of the rent of Land. 
Farms, now falling out of lease, and which had been held only 
upon lease for nineteen years, give, upon new leasing for nineteen 
years, at an.average, nearly three times their former rent; and 
this holds equally as to both arable and sheep farms. Yet farm- 
ing expenses are very much increased: The price of horses, 
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wages of servants, and day-labourers, with the prices of iron, 
wood, &c. have all risen, I may safely say, to one and a half of 
what they were within these six years. The wages of women ser- 
vants, for the summer half year, have risen with particular rapi- 
dity within these two years; the truth is, they were longer in 
starting than they were entitled to have been; for, considering 
the near equality of women’s work to that of men, in the lighter 
country labours of planting, hoeing, haymaking and shearing, 
many farmers are of opinion that the wages of the women are 
still lowest, although they have been doubled, at an average, with- 
in these three or four years. 
Arable Lands.—In the Agricultural Survey of Tweeddale, publish- 
ed in 1802, it is observed, that the rotation of Norfolk (viz. Ist, 
fallow, dunged, under green drilled crop; 2d, bear sown off with 
grass seeds ; 3d, hay ; 4th, cats) was nearly universally adopted 
upon the old crofts ; but that the oid system, as to the outfield (viz. 
folding upon the sward, when too much fogged to be valuable in pas- 
ture with sheep or black catthe ; then cropping it with oats sa long as 
they whould repay a little more than seed and labour ; then leaving it 
in a state of exhaustion, to gather sward by unassisted nature’s provi 
sion to that effect) was still pretty prevalent. At present, in re- 
gard to the o/d crefts, the adoption of a proper system of rotation 
may be considered as universal; yet I would not venture to say 
but that, upon very narrow inspeciion, one solitary exception 
might here and there be found, In regard to the out-field, the old 
co is rapidly giving way to a better: aration js extending up 
the skirts of oyr hills, not for the purpose of obtaining, as for- 
merly, oat crops so far as the limits of exhaustion will permit, but 
for the purpose of improving the pasture, by meliorating the land 
and laying it off in grass while in good heart. ‘These encroach- 
ments on the skirts of the pasture hills are also frequently made 
for the purpose of making addition to the old crofts, and to be 
kept, along with them, in permanent tillage under the Norfolk 
rotation already alluded to; though I may here observe, that aro- 
tation of five shifts (by interposing a crop of peas betwixt the 
oat crop and the revert to fallow) is sometimes in use upon rich 
land ; the four-shift rptation being, however, generally preferred. 
In Traquair parish the dominion of the muircock has been thus 
considerably narrowed by the conversion of heather into grass. 
The encouragement to enlarge the breadth of land destined 
to continued rotation tiJlage (or crofting) is increased, from the 
practice having become more general of hiring turnip fields, to be 
eaten upon the ground by sheep in flakes. Arable farmers, who 
have few cattle, or few or no sheep, and who might hesitate to 
extend their turnip crop, from distrust in their marketing Tar 
c 
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the purchase and sale of the animals that ought to consume them, 
may now lay their account with meeting a considerable competi- 
tion for their turnip fields. And arable and sheep farming are 

. thus a and more acting in co-operation, to the mutual benefit 
of both. 

The hay crop is, in this system, the least profitable (when it 
can be disposed of at all) and the most precarious as to finding a 
market. With provision of this sort, which most sheep farms 
have within themselves, snow storms seldom occur of that dura- 
tion as to cause a sufficient demand for the hay now raised in 
Tweeddale for the maintenance of the sheep. ere are NO ex~ 
tensive manufactures to imply a consumpt from horses used in 
carriage ; and the demand from inns is very aviting : Edinburgh 

‘(at the average distance say of 25 miles) is the only market suf- 
ficiently large to take off the surplus. In this deficiency of regu- 
lar market, many farmers prefer pasturing their sown grass to 
cutting {t for hay after the general fashion of your East Lothian 
farmers ; but the want of enclosure incapacitates their fields for 
such appropriation *.. From the small extent of our arable fields, 
compared to those in East Lothian, such enclosure of each field 
of the shift would come much more expensive than the benefit 
would repay; because the generality of our fields only extend 
from 6 to 12 acres.. Our farmers would, nevertheless, be willing 
to pay full interest for such enclosure ; and it would certainly be 
advantageous for the unentailed proprietor even to borrow money 
for the purpose, as, during the currency of the lease, he could be 
no loser in getting common interest for his money; and, at the end 
thereof, he might expect arise, not otherwise attainable, by hav- 
ing thus put the tenant in a capacity of carrying his farming to its 
highest stretch, and showing what the farm could do when placed 
under such favourable circumstances. By enclosure, however, I 
must be understood to mean substantial stone dyke enclosure ; I 
believe no ‘T'weeddale tenant would consent to pay interest for a 
hedge ; and would almost rather pass from such enclosure, than 
consent merely to the burthen of upholding. 

The cultivation of wheat, after having been given up, has been 
introduced again within these few years, and is more and more 
extending. ‘The most extensive sowing is by Mr Park (alluded 
toin the foot note of page 52d of the Agricultural Survey of 
Tweeddale). His fields may lye at the elevation of about four 

hundred 





* The extreme barrennefe of this Spring cleared all our farmers’ hands 
pf their hay, at the rate, generally, of eightcenpence per ftone, lifted at 
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hundred feet above sea level. He informs me he had Iast sea- 
son about fifty acres under that crop, which proved of excellent 
quality, and has ae him to extend, his sowing to near 
one hundred this season. His wheat is sown, after turnip eaten by . 
sheep upon the ground ; and he continued this season to sow, as 
the sheep cleared the land, through the whole of the month of 
February. Some part of this year’s sowing is after clover lea. 
Mr Campbell, proprietor of Kailzie, follows, in his farming, the 
rotation of four shifts, already mentioned ; and, for the last two 
crops, he has had wheat in the very unexpensive mode of sub- 
stituting it for the oat crop, after cutting both first and after- 
growth of his hay field, and without any dung. The crops, he says, 
are not luxuriant ; but, nevertheless, much more profitable than any 
other crop after a clover lea, which encourages him to proceed. 
His fields may lye four hundred and fifty feet above sea level ; 
his soil is deep free clay. In a lighter soil, it is continuing to be 
cultivated in a very small, but increasing extertt, in Peebles and 
Eddlestone parishes, at from five to six hundred feet above sea level. 
Here it is chiefly sown ypon that part of the drill crop and fal- 
low which was under potatoes; and which (for want of demand 
for more almost than mere family use) bears small proportion to 
the part under turnip, and may be confined, in each farm, to one 
or two acres: a little lime, or sprinkling of dung, is given after 
raising the potatoes. Like every thing new, the practice has its 
adyocates and opposers, as profitable both immediately and ulti- 
mately, or as ultimately unprofitable. 

It is pleasing to observe the increasing extension of these en- 
lightened views of self-interest, which lead to the relinquishment 
of present advantages, in prospect of superior advantage in fu- 
ture : this, indeed, is the essential of all improvement ; disinterest- 
ed improvement being, in most cases, a contradiction in terms. I 
am led to this reflection by an instance in point, (occurring Jast 
season in the practice of one of the members of Eddlestone Club), 
of a sacrifice of advantages already obtained, to the superior, but 
more distant advantage, of getting his whole tillage lands at once in- 
to a proper system of rotation. ‘The croft-land of his farm, (at 
the east end of which his houses were set down), consisted of be- 
twixt fifty and sixty acres, which he entered to in a most wretch- 
ed condition. ome improvements on the hilj part of the farm 
for pasture, he found it convenient to add to the croft for conti- 
nued rotation tillage, under the four shifts, as before stated, 
His additions, however, did not render his crofts more square in 
shape; they extended to a great length (westward from the 
house) in proportion to their breadth. He therefore found it 
highly expedient, in order to save carriage both of dung and tur- 
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nip, to divide his land into two, and to put each of the halves in- 
to separate subdivisions of four fields each, each of the four con- 
sisting of ten or twelve acres, the four fields nearest the onstead 
to be carried on with dung from it, and the turnips pulled and 
eaten in the house; the four farthest from the onstead to get 
little or no dung, but to depend chiefly, for their enrichment, up~ 
on having the turnip consumed by sheep upon the ground. In 
doing so at once, he was obliged to disregard the arrangement 
of cropping, under which the land had been placed, as he could 
originally correct it, in the course of improving; for this pur- 
pose, it was necessary, in one of the new subdivisions, to plough 
up for turnip about seven acres which had been sown out with 

ass-seeds with the preceding crop, without taking a crop of 
a and also to convert again into turnip-crop about half that 
quantity, in this subdivision, which had been turnip the preced- 
ing season. In another subdivision, twelve acres, which had 
borne one crop after turnip, was put under turnip-crop again ; 
the other cross cropping to which he was reduced, need not 
be specified in illustration, as wt, Se such relinquishment of 
advantages already obtained. It may be alleged, and justly, that, 
had the yltimate advantage to be obtained by this new division 
been clearly discerned at the outset, an arrangement suitable to 
these views might have been adopted from the first; though, I 
believe, in farming, and in every thing, few conceive at first 
that extent of design which develops itself to them in the course 
of practice. Be that, however, as it may, to me, who can recol+ 
lect the state of the county for more than thirty years back, such 
power of self-denial, as to immediate advantage, in a tenant, up~ 
on the transitory tenure of a nineteen years’ lease, forms a 
pleasing contrast to the short-sighted, unenlightened graspings at 
present advantage then prevalent ;—when I have known a pre- 
prietor, after being goaded on by a mere sense of shame to dress 
a field in turnip, incapable of relinquishing the advantage of twa 
white crops before sowing it with grass; or of breaking it up 
from sown grass, without two years crops of hay. . 

Sheep-farming must be considered as the staple husbandry of 
this county. 

In regard to the arable land attached to sheep farms, the ob- 
servations already made are appli¢able. 

The Cheviot breed, noticed as introduced in the survey of 
Tweedale published in 1802, have now become prevalent ; I may 
safely say, that two thirds, or rather three fourths of the Tweed- 
dale mountains are occupied by them ; they are in possession of 
the highest lying farms in the parishes of Linton and Tweeds- 
muir, the highest lying parishes of the county. 

' Excepting 
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.. Excepting the risk of death in the lambs in bad weather, from 
their greater nakedness when dropt, they have the character of 
health and hardiness. _ From the superior fineness of wool, they 
seem to yield nearly half-a-crown per fleece more than the old 
black-faced coarse-woolled horned breed. As to their yield to the 
butcher (which must ultimately decide their value), the point 
may not as yet be perfectly ascertained ; or whether on grass of the 
same coarseness, either lambs or old sheep will fatten as readily 
as the coarse-woolled species *? Meantime, this circumstance is 
of less importance as to immediate profit ; as the ewe-lambs bear 
a higher price than for killing, with those who wish to get into 
that breed; and even the wedder-lambs are in request from the 
demand of those who wish to plenish high-lying farms in wedders 

_of that species for the immediate object of the higher price of 
their wool. At present, however, sheep farmers must contrive (at 
the rents now given) to make each individual stock sheep pa 
from'7s. to near 10s. of yearly rent; and it is alleged that the 
old breed could not pay the rents of the new leases. 


I 


* For the purpofe of a comparative trial, a farmer, in the parifh of 
Eddleftone, upon a low-lying farm, where he kept the white-faced 
breed, bought in fome’wedder lambs of the black-faced breed from a 
neighbouring farm, and ftarted them fairly againft an equal number of 
his own wedder lambs ; both being the beft that their refpective farms 
could produce. ‘They were equally treated in all refpeéts; and both 
were, at two years old, fold fat to the butcher; when, befides the fuperior 
current profit of the wool during the keeping, the white-faced prov- 
ed beft in carcafe, and alfo fewer of them had died in the currency of the 
experiment. 

‘Two years fince, | happened to meet with a farmer from the parith of 
Maxton in Roxburghthire, who informed me, that he had once bought 
in fheep to be fed off upon land laid down in improved pafture ; a pro- 
portion of them were of the Cheviot breed ; and the reft of the black- 
faced Tweeddale breed, from the farm of Ormiflon in Inverleithan pa- 
rifh. He bargained with a butcher to take the whole parcel (they were 
‘ewes and lambs), as they should get ready ; the whole to be taken a- 
way again{t a given time, and the butcher having a privilege to reject a 
fpecified number both of the lambs and dams. The whole of the Tweed- 
Gale lambs were uplifted before any of the Cheviots were taken away; 
and the fame with the dams; and all the lambs and dams rejected by 
the butcher were of the Cheviot breed. . 

I give thefe faéts as I have them,—well aware, that little can be in- 
ferred from fingle faéts 3 and that in regard to every particular fa&, the 
whole circumflances ought to be taken into confideration, before a juft in- 
ference can be drawn from it. : 

It is faid, that fewer of the Chevict can be maintained upon a given 

uantity of pafture than of the Tweeddale breed,—in the proportion, it 
/ been alleged, of nine to ten. 
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I shall conclude my present essay by giving am account of an 
experiment made, and of another imported, by Sir George Mont- 
gomerie of Magbiehill. 

This winter Sir George had a large quantity of turnip stored up 
in long narrow ridges, piled upon one another, till terminating in a 
narrow ridge, like cannon shot in an arsenal. In one of those tidges 
he had made the servants place all the turnip with the shaw end 
undermost, in the view of their standing firmer, till thatch could 
be laid over them, and with the less danger of tumbling down : 
the rest had been piled up higgeldy-piggeldy, just as they came 
to hand. ‘The first mentioned were the last in. being.used; and, 
yet they exhibited no marks of sprouting, which the latter had 
done. It may be worth while for turnip storers to repeat an ex- 
periment so very easily made. I may add, as to storing, that, 
for spring food, it is often done by raising earth over them, where 
they grow, by the plough. 

The second experiment is an English invention, to secure trees 
against being barked, in winter, by the deer in deer-parks. The 
trees are whitewashed, from the ground to beyond reach of the 
animal, with thin lime-mortar, laid on from a bucket by a paint 
er’s whitening brush. ‘The materials are cheap; the operation 
expeditious. The recipe I have witnessed to be perfectly effectual 
at Mr Loch’s of Rachan; where his trees are always, in winter, 
exposed both to sheep and hares; by both of which they had 
been in use to be much injured. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Tweeddale, 8th April Y807. ° F. 


P. §.—Since writing the above, I have been favoured, by the 
last mentioned gentleman, with a register of his dates of com- 
mencing and finishing of sowing and reaping. ‘The. preservation 
of such registers would prevent farmers from being disproportion- 
ately elevated or depressed at the recurrence of early or late spring 
seasons. 

In his accompanying letter he makes the following general re- 
mark ;—that comparing the annual produce, twenty-five years 
since, with the present annual returns of the arable lands around 
his place, within a circle of ten miles radius (taking in every thing 
well or ill farmed) the return of oats was only about three seeds, 
and may now be about four. Thus, you see that, even under im- 
proved farming, the multiplication of provisions goes on at a very 
slow rate ; and how soon we might be reduced to mutual cutting 
of throats, to avoid universal starving, were every one, so soon 
as able, to set to work to increase and multiply. In various parts 
ef America, population has doubled in fifteen years; and, of 
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course, might quadruple in thirty years ; and we might propagate 
at an equal rate, had we equal resource of unoccupied land to af« 


ford meat for all the mouths that might equally speedily be 
opened. 


Register above referred to, which relates te Oats and Peas; Barley be. 
ing sown, in general, about the beginning of May. 


Dates of fowing, from 1773 to 1806.|Dates of thearing, from 1773 to 1806, 


1773, Began 17. March. Began Auguft 31.;—Ended 4. Oétober. 
1374, Do. 26. Do. Do. Sept. 17. 

177g, Do. 22. Do. Do. Auguft 24. ; 

1776, Dov 26. Do. Do. Sept. 3. Do. 8. % 
1777, Do. 20. Do. Do. Do. I. Do. 30. September. 
1778, Do. 7. April, Do. Do. 7. Do. 13. Odtober. 
1779,  “. +  Finifhed 19. March. Do. Auguft23. Do. 26. September. 


The above in the Parish of Coulter, Lanarkshire ,—the following at 
Rachan, Peebleshire. 


1786, Began 8. April;—Finifhed 26. April. - $.3;—Ended 30. September. 
1781, Do. 20.March, Do. 30. Mar. Do. e 
1783, Do. 8.April, Do. 26. April Do. -19. Do. 
1783, Do. 38.March, Do. 9. Do. ; Sa 
1784, Do. 5. April, Do. 23. Do. 5 . 27. Do. 
1785, omitted, but muft have been in April, , Poe * iy 
as March was conftant froft. 
1786, Began 31. March ;—Finifhed in April. i . 8. De. 
1787, Do. 19. Do. Do. in Do. . -26. Do. 2. November. 
1788, Do. 26. Do. Do. in Do. . 8. Do. 14. Odtober. 
1789, Do. 6. April, Do. i : > - Do 26. Do. 
1790, Do. 15. March, " y 27. Do. 21. Do. 
1791, Do, 17. Do. » 7. April. 19. Do. all in on 29. Do. 
1792, Do. 4. April, . 16. D 24. Do.&do.27. Do. 
1793, Do. 25. March, . §- Do. ; _ 7. De.&do. 28. Do. 
1794, Do. 22. ; - 5 ; f . 8.3—Ended 29. September. 
1795, Do. 2 i . . . . 2t. Do. & in 26. Oftober. 
1796, Do, 12. . 13. \ 19. Do.&do. 26. Do. 
1797, Do. 16. Do. - 14. Do. . 23.;—Ended 1. November. 
1798, Do. > . 17. Do. . 22. Do. & in 3. Olober. 
Do. k ii . 26. Do. 31.0&.not in tillgo. Now. 
. - 26. Do. 25. Sept. and in 7. O&, 
- 3t. Do. 24. Do. in 30. Sept. 
- 20. Do. 15. Do. in 22. Odtober. 
29.;—Endeéd 29. September. 
Sept. 3. Do. 1. O€tober. 
. Do 4 Do, 26. September. 
» Do x. Do. 6, Oftober. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Strictures on instituting Evening Schools for the instruction of 
Farm Servants. 
Sir, 


I reap in the 7th volume of your Magazine, page 456, a pae 
per which brought the grand academy of Langado * to my recol- 
lection. Your Banffshire correspondent’s proposals seem the 
counterpart of the project for communicating the knowledge of 
all the arts and sciences, without the least assistance of genius or 
study, but by the mere mechanical movements of a frame con- 
taining all the words of the language of the country lying in pro- 
miscuous disorder. 

Notwithstanding the numerous improvements which have of 
late been made, and which have contributed largely to ameliorate 
the condition of men in every rank of society, enough of moral 
and physical evil still remains, sadly to assure the philanthropist 
that the golden age has not yet returned. 

It is, however, the duty of every man, by active benevolence, 
to increase the geod, and diminish the i// of human life, as much as 
may be in his power. On this principle the zeal of your corre- 
spondent to diffuse knowledge more extensively among farm ser- 
vants is commendable. But, in admitting that he was prompted 
by good motives to give publicity to his scheme for that purpose, 
is surely all the merit to which he has any claim. Had he re- 
flected, he must have seen that it was unnecessary, impracticable, 
and could be followed with no good consequences. 

Have we not parochial schools, which render the means of at- 
taining education easy in this country? Have not those who live 
too remote to enjoy the advantages resulting from them, and at the 
same time sensible of their utility, erected schools and employed 
teachers for the benefit of their offspring entirely at their own 
expense? Have we not schools endowed with the bounty of the 
charitable? Do not teachers frequently open schools at their 
own risk, with success? Is it not customary in many places, in 
the west of Scotland, where parishes are extensive in point of ter- 
ritory, and. but thinly inhabited, for young persons, who have 
spent the summer at school, to employ theinselves as itinerant 
teachers during winter ? 

‘These are facts which can neither be denied nor disputed ; and 
surely they go a great way to supersede the necessity of new 
erections merely for farm servants. Yes, says your correspond. 


ent, 
* Gulliver's Voyage to Laputa. 
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ent, we have schools; but many, on account of the poverty of 
their parents, are denied the least access to them, and must spend 
their early years in servitude, and grow to manhood in complete 
ignorance ; ergo the necessity of evening schools for their instruc- 
tion. Has he forgotten that, by a late act, the children of pau. 
pers are taught gratis; and that, even before the existence of 
that act, it was customary to defray the expense of educating to 
a certain extent the children of the indigent from the poor’s funds. 
Knowledge is the cheapest commodity we have. A whole year’s 
attendance at a country school does not exceed ten or twelve shil- 
lings, and in many places not so much by one third. The poorest, 
therefore, may receive an education suitable to their situation in 
life; and I dény the assertion, that they are put to service at so 
tender an age as your correspondent asserts. Farmers have no use 
for hired infants. Agricultural operations are not of a nature to 
be facilitated by persons younger than twelve years at least, and 
they may be at school at the age of six or seven. ‘These five 
or six years may be spent advantageously at school, or be totally 
lost in idleness. If any are too indigent to afford, or too wicked 
to neglect, the education of their children in youth, they need not, 
however, grow to manhood or remain in complete ignorance. 
Nothing is more common than for teachers to have evening 
classes ; and I will answer for them, that they will be very glad to 
see farm servants, when they can command time to attend them. 
Where, then, the necessity for new establishments ? 

Besides, your correspondent’s scheme is impracticable. If only. 
one of these rural academies is intended for each parish, many 
will be prevented from attending it on account of its distance. 
If the plan is to erect as many as may make them convenient for 
all, then the expense will be too great: a school must be an ap- 
pendage to almost every farm-steading, and teachers will be 

tly increased, while they cannot subsist on so slender fare 
as the cameleon. Winter is the only season which affords any 
time for such a purpose ; and female servants, who are most like- 
ly to need instructions, cannot even then command time. The 
interests of masters and servants would be perpetually clashing ; 
they cannot serve two masters with equal conscientiousness. 
Whilst the novelty of these evening schools remained, they might 
be attended ; but as soon as they became familiar, it is more than 
probable they would be neglected. Besides, farm servants are 
“naturally of a roving disposition, and are easily induced to change 
from one place to another. What permanency or stability can 
be expected to institutions, the chief supporters of which are 
liable to remove from Dan even to Beersheba? Though they 
have-high wages, I question if they would like to spend much of 
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their money in this way. Ministers, I trust, have deservedly great 
influence over that class of parishioners alluded to by your cor- 
respondent ; they have not, however, been able to prevail on those 
who have received an education in youth to read their Bibles so 
often as they ought to do. What success they might have, were 
they to insist on the propriety of contributing their money to e- 
rect schools and constitute libraries, remains to be tried. 

But admitting that it is necessary that something be done for 
the instruction of farm servants, and also that there is no barrier 
to prevent the execution of your correspondent’s scheme, allow 
me to ask, what beneficial effects could result from such institu- 
tions? With him, however, the benefits are omnipotent, their 
effects instantaneous and happy. No sooner are evening schools 
established than men, who, before their existence, were stupid, 
rude and obscene, are transformed, as with Harlequin’s wand, 
into paragons of intelligence, politeness and decency. Why, in 
magnifying a chimera, does he offer so gross an indignity to a 
numerous and respectable class of the community? Why does 
he make so many unfounded and ill-mannered assertions ?_ I ap- 
peal to your readers, if farm servants be not in general as respect- 
able and as well informed as any other class of men who must 
earn their bread with the sweat of their brows. With regard to 
patriotism, I only ask your correspondent who are our volunteers? 
Frothy declamation, or a striking antithesis, cannot affect truth. 

If farm servants are in the state of savage ignorance that is sup- 
posed, some time will be necessary to overcome bad habits, and 
contract new ones. I have no objection whatever to parish li- 
braries, but despair of ever seeing them general if their establish- 
ment is left to the peasantry. ‘They have no time for deep re- 
search or laborious investigation, therefore need few books. 
Had they leisure to acquire knowledge from books, and were 
they as successful as is pretended, yet the effects would not be 
good. Would men of such acquirements quietly submit to 
‘break the stubborn glebe?’ Is not the love of ease a natural 
desire? Is not ambition a general feeling? Arid would not 
many, acting on these principles, be tempted to leave the painful 
plough, and aspire to situations in their estimation more honour- 
able and less laborious? Hence the foundation would be laid for 
disappointment, disgrace and misery. 

GNESIES. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the High Rate of Rent.—Reply to R. M. p. 52. 
Sir, 


In the 29th Number of your Magazine, some remarks are in- 
serted, upon an essay which I sent you, on the present rise in the 
rate of rents. In these remarks, your correspondent R. M. at- 
tempts to prove, that the reasons I, had brought forward to ac- 
count for the extraordinary rise of land rents, were ill founded. 
Whether he has been successful or not, in determining the point 
at issue, your readers will judge. 

The principle I wished to establish, or the position laid down 
in the paper alluded to, was, that one great cause of the present 
advance of rents, originated from the competition among farm- 
ers themselves, occasioned by proprietors throwing several of 
their small farms into larger ones. Other causes, no doubt, 
have operated in producing the same effect; but to me, this 
appears at least one of the most obvious and striking. In- 
deed, the general train of reasoning employed by your cor- 
respondent confirms it; for he has laid it down as an axiom, 
and it is frequently repeated in the course of his remarks, 
‘ that the rate of every article brought to market, depends upon 
the proportion between the demand, and the quantity exposed to 
sale.’ ‘To the truth of this proposition, I readily assent ; and it is 
precisely upon this basis that I have grounded my arguments. 
For, if the number of farms be reduced, and the former number 
of farmers still come forward as competitors, the quantity (at 
least the individual portions) is reduced, while the demand is 
enlarged ; or the number of farms in the market, is not in pro- 
portion to the number of farmers to purchase. This, I think, 
must be clear to every one who is at the trouble to examine the 
question. 

The instance which R. M. brings forward to exemplify his ar- 
gument in the case supposed, is not strictly applicable to the ge- 
neral state of actual affairs,—so far, at least, as they have fallen 
within the compass of my observation. For, though I have re- 
marked the system of combining farms frequently practised, I 
have not seen an instance of any proprietor, who has reduced 
the number of his farms, or, which is the same thing, has in- 
creased their size in the proportion of tentoone. Were such ge- 
nerally the case, the competition, instead of being encouraged by 
the measure, would of necessity be greatly reduced, if not altoge- 
ther destroyed ; for, fortunate as the speculations of the farmer of 
late have been, in such circumstances, if any competition took place, 
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it could only be maintained by capitalists and monied men of a 
higher cast, to whose superior influence the poor minor farmer 
must yield the prize, and submit with silent acquiescence. 

I shall give another case, as an instance, which comes near- 
er to the actual. state of affairs. I shall suppose aw, or four 
farms, lying in the immediate vicinity of each other, and occupied 
by as many separate tenants. Let me suppose likewise, that each 
of these has been industrious and successful, and has reaped a 
decent share of the profits due to agricultural enterprise. ‘Their 
leases have expired; and their landlord, adopting the system I 
have stated, proposes letting the whole in one, or, at farthest, in 
two farms. What is the consequence? Each of these tenants 
having secured a little capital from his former industry, and de- 

ending on his own activity and good management, thinks that 

he can undertake the whole, not doubting that his capital and 
credit, joined with his superior economy, will secure him a safe, 
if not an advantageous bargain, though he should adventure a 
little farther than common prudence would dictate. He consi- 
ders, that since he had obtained a decent competency on his small 
farm, that he might at least acquire the same, if not a greater share 
of profit on a larger farm. Besides, if he does not stretch his 
offer by outbidding his neighbour while the opportunity is pre- 
sented, he must lay his account, either to retire to some other part 
of the country, or give up his present employment altogether. 
In such a case as I have supposed, and it is by no means an 
uncommon one, we have at least ¢wo, if not four candidates, for 
each farm. Does not this, from every parity of reasoning in 
other cases, create a very spirited competition; and must not 
such a competition, produce a very considerable effect in rais- 
ing the rate of rents ?—Your correspondent R. M. must have 
lived in a fortunate part of the country, if he has not observed 
numerous instances of cases analagous to that I have here sup« 
posed. 

The question respecting the advantages and disadvantages of 
large and small farms, has been frequently agitated; and those 
who are best informed in rural affairs, consequently most com- 
petent to decide the point, have generally given their deter- 
mination in favour of the former. A proper medium, however, 
in this, as in other cases, will be the safest course to be pur- 
sued. ‘The superior management on large farms, when compared 
with that on those of small size, will, from the nature of things, 
be generally admitted. Nor can it be wished by any person ie 
entertains a sincere regard to the welfare of the country, that the 
exertions of the active and enterprising farmer, more than those 
of any other member of society, should be circumscribed within 
Z?2 certain 
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éertain limits, when capital and inclination enable him to en- 
large the scale of his operations. Under certain circumstances, 
it is both the interest of the landlord and the tenant, that farms 
should be enlarged ; but under different circumstances, it may 
be found neither prudent nor advantageous, that such a system 
should be introduced. The state of the country, the capital, the 
manners and habits of the inhabitants, ought to be previously 
taken into consideration, before any sweeping conclusion, appli- 
cable to the whole, can be adopted. 

It is probable, that a greater part of the soil, now in a waste, 
er comparatively unproductive condition, might be reclaimed, 
ot brought into a rotation of profitable crops, by granting suitable 
proporticas of it, on improving leases and liberal. terms, to smalt 
farmers, enjoining them to bring annually a certain quantity into 
cultivation, than by increasing the size of farms at. present in such 
a state. Nay, perhaps this might do more towards increasing the 
disposable produce of the country, than would be derived from 
the superior cultivation of large farms. Such a mode of pro« 
cedure, would operate more powerfully in maintaining that 
spirit of freedom and independence among the peasantry of 
this country, than the opposite mode of dividing it among a 
comparatively small number of individuals; since, as R. M. 
pronounces in another part of his essay, it is chiefly owing 
to this cause, that our superiority over. our more fortunately situ- 
ated neighbours, who are blest with a more genial climate and a 
richer soil, is-so strikingly manifested. If the difference of labour 
performed by the person hired by the day, and him who per- 
forms piecework, be so apparent, then, from a similarity of tea- 
soning we must infer, that the man who labours his own small 
property or farm, will exert a similar superiority to the hired: ser- 
vant ; for, in the former case, he reaps the whole of the profits 
derived from his exertions, whereas, in the other, these must be 
divided with his master. . 

A person who is placed’ ima situation of ease and independ- 
ence, may speak in terms of indifference of turning people 
* adrift,’ or ~bliging them to give up their small possessions: to a 
more wealthy and fortunate neighbour, however harsh the expres- 
sion may sound in the ears of the feeling and humane. By de- 
populating the country, and increasing the number of inhabitants 
in large towns, in many instances too much extended already, 
I think neither the moral nor political interest of the state are con- 
sulted. It must be acknowledged by all, that the inhabitants of 
any country, when profitably employed, are its greatest strength, 
as well as its truest riches. That those employed in the pursuits 
of agriculture are the most useful and productive members of the 
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community, cannot, I think, be disputed. That the produce of 
Britain is not equal to its consumpt, is acknowledged on all 
hands ; and, that the quantity of ground now under cultivation, 
bears a small proportion to that lying in a waste qr comparatively 

roductive state, is equally indisputable. Hence it appears, 
that the number of hands employed in the cultivation of the soil, 
ought to be augmented rather than diminished. For, when o- 
ther causes; physical or political, do not operate in a very strik- 
ing manner, every country where provisions are cheap and plen- 
iful, holds out the strongest inducements to the merchant, the 
mechanic, and manufacturer, to fix their residence there. Agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce, mutually support, and are 
mos by each other. 

t the present rage for farming, and eagerness with which 
agricultural speculations are entered into, is got to a very great 
height, when compared with the different pursuits in other lines 
of life, is without adoubt. That the competition among farmers 
themselves, owing to the landlords throwing the possessions of 
several tenants into one, has been a principal mean of raising 
this scramble, and consequently, of increasing the rate of rents, 
appears to me most evident, notwithstanding what your cor- 
respondent hag advanced to demonstrate the contrary. With. 
out pretending any claim to the gift of prophecy, or even any su- 
perior foresight into futurity more than other people, as R. M. 
insinuates I have done, I shall conclude with repeating what I 
observed before on the subject, ‘ that time only can determine, 
how far such policy shall be ultimately successful.’ 7 








TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Prices of Provisions and Labour.—Reply to R. M. p. 52. 


Sir, 

A CORRESPONDENT, in your 29th Number, having given fome 
fevere ftri€tures on the ‘ Obfervations on the Prices of Provi- 
fions and Labour,’ you will oblige me, by inferting, at your 
convenience, the foliowing Reply, if you deem it worthy of a 
place in your Magazine. Your correfpondent allows the truth 
of the fundamental propofition on which I founded all my rea- 
foning, viz. ‘That the price of labour, like the price of any other 
commodity, depends entirely upon the proportion between th¢ 
demand and the quantity in the market; and that whatever lefiens 
the demand, muft lower the price of labour. He, however, de- 
nics, that a low price of provifions, by increafing the facility of 
hying, will decreafe the ony of labour in ufe to be brought 
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to market. He goes on, £ to allow that high wages occafion a 
partial diffipation among the lower claffes ;’ yet alles, * that it 
is downright nonfenfe to fuppofe, that a liberal reward will have 
the effe&t of making people work lefs.’ I referred to the experi. 
ence of the years 1799 and 1800, for a direét proof, that a very 
high price of provifions occafioned a greater quantity of labour 
to be brought into the market. Though corn was, during that 
period, fo extremely high in price, labour, inftead of rifing, fell 
very much below its former value. The high price of provifions, 
by making it more difficult for a number of people to fupport 
themfelves and families without labouring, neceffarily brought a 
greater quantity of labour to market; and the inevitable confe- 
quence of this competition for employment, was a rapid fall in 
the price of labour. Now, if this ftatement be correét, and I 
think your correfpondent cannot deny it, it follows, that a high 
price of provifions has a tendency to bring a greater quantity of 
labour into the market ; and I muft be allowed to hold the con- ‘ 
verfe of this propofition alfo to be true, that a low price of provi- 
fions will have the dire&t contrary effect, viz. that of decreafing the 
quantity of labour brought to market. But is it confonant, ei- 
ther to experience, or to the acknowledged principles of human 
actions, that man will wear himfelf down with toil and fatigue, 
if he can enjoy eafe and comfort, without fubjecting himfelf to 
unremitted labour? Were the prices of provifions to fall one 
third below their prefent rate, a labourer would be enabled 
to procure as great a quantity by the labour of two days, as he 
can acquire at prefent by the labour of three days; and, taking 
the difpofition of labourers in general, it may be fairly fuppofed 
that he would do lefs work in the courfe of the week. Would he 
not be tempted, though even working at piece-work, to indulge 
himfelf with fome eafe ? and though he would not perhaps lye 
idle a whole day in the week, would it not be very natural for 
him, inflead of toiling a whole day from morning to night, to in- 
dulge himfelf with leaving off work a little fooner? If we aver- 
age that the generality of labourers would, in this cafe, work on- 
Wy one hour lefs per day, this will amount to fix hours, or half a 
day per week, and thirteen labourers would be required to do 
the work of twelve; confequently, if the demand continued the 
fame, a competition would arife among the employers, and an 
advance of wages be the confequence. For a confirmation of my 
reafoning, I would refer to the very able difquifitions of Pol-CEco- 
nomicus, formerly inferted in your Magazine, particularly to his 
Anfwer to Sir George MacKenzie, N° XXI. p. 37. & 38. He 
there confiders the idea of the price of provifions being the fandard 
by which the value of laboyr is regulated, as the refult of falfe 
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affociations and cafual conjunctions of fuperftitious theory and 
miftaken.ignorance. ‘ It is true,’ fays he, * that workmen do 
frequently urge the Lardnefs of the times, as a mean of procuring 
a more liberal reward ; but they do not uniformly appeal to the 
price of provifions as the fandard by which they with their wages 
to be regulated. ‘They entirely depart from it in years of plenty, 
when their wages greatly exceed the neceflaries of life; and no- 
thing would difpleafe them more, than the idea of appealing to 
fuch a ftandard. In this cafe, the imaginary fcale becomes the 
hobby of the employer ;—he mounts into the faddle which was the 
feat of the labourer in years of fcarcity ;—he employs the tricks of 
the buyer to depreciate the value of the commodity he withes to 
purchafe ;—he remonftrates with the labourers on the extrava- 
nce of demanding the fame wages, when provifions are only 
one half of their former price. But the labourers are as deaf to 
his reafoning in plenty, as he was to theirs in times of fcarcity ; 
and sithough the ftandard is employed alternately by either party, 
according to the ofcillation of intereft, in dearth or in abundance, 
yet we find, in faét, that it is a mere ftalking-horfe, by which the 
parties ftrive to approach their refpective objects, but which has 
really little effect in promoting the end of either the one or the 
other.’ I would again refer to the fituation and habits of the la- 
bouring poor, as affording a direét proof, that their fpirit of in- 
duftry and application to labour, can be eafily counteracted by 
the certain profpe€t of the future fupport, however fcanty, afford- 
ed them by the poor’s rates. How few of them, notwithitanding 
the prefent high price’ of labour, lay up any money for the fup-~ 
port of their f-milies in ficknefs or in old age? And would not 
the fame difpofition induce them to work lefs, if they could pro- 
cure their prefent enjoyments by a {maller quantity of labour ? 
I never dreamt of adducing our royal burghs as inftances of the 
otium cum dignitate; they were brought forward as an example of 
indolence and mifery, arifing from the burgefles being the proprie- 
tors of {mall portions of land, from which they derive a facility of 
living, or rather of barely exifting. At the fame time, I have no 
objeCtions to allow that the baneful influence of burgh politics, 
tends ftrongly to increafe their indolence and mifery, and to pre- 
vent them from applying themfelves to trade or manufactures. 
Neither had I any intention of denying the tendency of politica} 
inftitutions to make a people happy or miferable; but I contend, 
that too great a facility of procuring food has, independent of po- 
litical inifitutions, a ftrong tendency to produce indolence and in- 
activity; confequently, that with a given number of people, 
afinaller quantity of labour will be executed. ‘he moit rigid 
defpotifm does not always reprefs the fpirit of induftry, where 
Z4 the 
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the difficulty of procuring fubfiftence furnifhes an all-powerful 
motive to the exertions of labour. The empire of China is a 
ftriking example of this faét. There, although in poffeffion of 
a fine climate and fertile foil, the population is . immenfe, the 
difficulty of procuring food fo great, and, confequently, indivi- 
dua! exertion fo indifpenfably neceffary, that no nation on earth 
is more laborioufly induftrious than the Chinefe, though groaning 
under the moft gloomy and rigid defpotifm. However great may 
be the tendency of political liberty to produce induftry and hap- 
pinefs among the labouring claffes of the community, yet no direc 
proof of this influence can be drawn from a comparifon betwixt 
the prefent ftate of Italy, and that of its former condition under 
the Roman republic. For, during the fplendid era of Roman 
greatnefs, a great proportion, if not the whole, of the labour- 
ing clafies, were flates;—the Patrician families, and thofe of 
the community alone, who were admitted to the rights of Roman 
citizens, enjoyed any fhadow of liberty. Proofs, too, have been 
adduced by Mr Hume in his Difcourfe of the Populoufne/s of ancient 
nations, that we have no reafon to fuppofe, that Italy, at that time, 
was any better cultivated than at prefent. After citing many an- 
cient aathors, to prove that large traéts of foreft, and of uncul- 
tivated ground exifted, both in Greece and Italy, he adds, ‘ When 
the Roman authors complain, that Italy, which formerly export- 
ed corn, became dependent on all the provinces for its daily 
bread, they never afcribe this alteration to the increafe of its 
inhabitants, but to the negleé of tillage and agriculture. A ma- 
tural effeét of that pernicious praCtice of importing corn, in order 
to diftribuie it gratis among the Roman citizens, and a very bad 
means of multiplying the inhabitants of any country. ’ 

As a difpute on any fubje&, if protraéted to too great a length, 
ceafes to be interefting to any but the difputants themfelves, I 
fhall not trefpafs on the patience of your readers by any further 
remarks ; but am, Sir, your conftant reader, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Reply to Mr Sitwell, by a Yorkshire Farmer. 

Sir, 

In the Twenty-ninth Number of your Magazine, vol. VIIL. p. 1. 
I noticed fome obfervations on Mr Cline’s paper on the Forma- 
tion of Domeftic Animals. ‘To the author of thefe obfervations, 
Mr Sitwell, the farming world and the public in general are un- 
der obligations for his very liberal and patriotic encouragement of 
agriculture. But I muft confefs that fome of the obfervations in 
his latter appear, to me to be erroncous. — 
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The paper of Mr Cline being laid before the Board of Agricul- 
ture, was referred to a committee, and thought by the committee 
to poflefs fo much merit, that it was recommended to prefent Mr 
Cline with the gold medal, the higheft mark of approbation the 
Board can beftow. The Farming Society of Ireland have thought 
proper to reprint Mr Cline’s paper, for the purpofe of cireulating 
it in that country. 

Mr Sitwell allows that the large breeds of fheep have no horns; 
indeed all the moft efteemed breeds of fheep in England are horn- 
lefs. Moft of the larger breeds of cattle are, it is true, horned in 
general ; but, of mote of thefe breeds, individuals may be found 
which are without horns,—the Teefwater near Darlington, which 
have been fattened to a very great weight, and alfo the Devons 
near Barnftable. ‘The pure Galloway cattle are alfo hornlefs. 

I have always preferred the polled cattle as lefs mifchievous, 
and, being more quiet, are rather more inclined to fatten; and 
they are much more convenient as working ftock. 

I have often reflected, with furprife, that Mr Bakewell, who fo 
juftly confidered horns as offal in fheep, fhould have feleted a 
Gusd of cattle bearing horns of the largeit fize. 

Breeders of horfes (and in this diftrict every farmer is more or 
lefs fo) obferve, that finer ftock is produced by putting large 
mares to light blood ftallions than vice ver/a; a large mare having 
more room for the foetus, and affording milk in proportion to the 
foal, than a {maller mare. 

Mr Sitwell obferves, that were the Merino fheep to turn out 
the Leicefters, there would * be a want of a leg of mutton and a 
coat for a poor man’s back.’ I beg to obferve, that my ewes, by 
a Merino tup, laft year ¢lipped feven pounds of wool each on an 
average ; and that as much fine wool per acre can be grown as of 
coarfe; and that a coat of fine wool would be more agreeable, 
and much more ferviceable to a poor man, than one made of 
coarfer wool. The form of the Merino theep has already receiv- 
ed great improvement; and may we not hope that, by proper at- 
tention, this breed may produce as much mutton per acre as the 
larger breeds, even the New Leicefter ? ‘That fine wool, and a pro- 
penfity to fatten, are not incompatible, is proved by thofe flocks on 
the South Downs; which produce the fineft fleece, and are al- 
= which aré the foonett fat. 

ough I have not the good fortune to agree with Mr Sitwell 
in fome of his obfervations, yet I perlecily coincide with him, 
that, to enable us to bring {tock early to market, they ought, from 
the firft, to be kept in high condition ; indeed I believe it is more 
economical to keep all ftock in very good order, as they are always 
faleable, and come to profit at an early age. Iam, Sir, &c. 
A YorksHire FarMer. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Husbandry of Buchan. 
Sir, 

Takinc a retrofpective view of your ufeful and amufing Maga. 
zine on a ftormy day lately, when no agricultural employment 
could be carried on, except in barn and byre, I refolved to take 
up the pen and furnifh my mite to fuch a meritorious publication. 
The progrefs of agriculture, in this northern diftri&t of Aberdeen- 
fhire, appeared worthy of public notice, and I refolved to detail a 
few particulars concerning the paft and prefent ftate of rural mat- 
ters in a quarter of the ifland little known to the public in gene- 
ral, though faft advancing in almoft every beach of improve- 
ment. Aberdeenfhire is one of the moft extenfive counties in 
North Britain; but, as I am little acquainted with more of it than 
from fix to fixteen miles fouth of the Murray Frith, I thall confine 
my obfervations within thefe bounds; wherein an alteration fo 
extraordinary has taken place fince 1760, that a perfon, who had 
left the diftri€t at that period, and was recently returned, would, 
in faét, recognize hardly any thing of the diftri€t except the thape 
of the old mountains. Every thing has progreflively advanced, 
efpecially fince 1782 ;—and to agriculture belongs all the praife. 

The foil of the diftri& is in general light, of a dark brown co- 
lour, and of a foft, kindly and dry nature, incumbent for the moft 
part upon gravel, though in fome places upon clay, and in others 
upon rock ; three fourths of the arable not exceeding, at an ave- 
rage, feven inches in depth of what we call /and earth; and the 
other fourth, confifting of the ftrongeft foil, from nine to fourteen 
inches. It has latel Lees tried with different rotations of crops, 
but little advantage iedis to have been gained from thefe experi- 
ments. Owing to the fhallow, dry and infipid nature of the foil, 
no wheat is raifed except on the beft farms; and, even on thefe, 
only a few acres are cropped with this grain. No flocks of fheep 
are kept in the diftri&t,—nor is clean fummer fallowing much 
practifed ; yet, in the memorable 1799 and 1800, it exported more 
grain * than any other diftrict in Scotland, Eaft Lothian aie, 




















* In March 1800, I learned from the agent of a corn-dealer in 
Banff, who was well acquainted with the ftate of the country, that 
of that memorable bad crop, after paying landlord’s farm, and mini- 
fler’s ftipend, in oatmeal, the four parifhes of Turriff, Aughterlefs, 
Fyvie and Forgue, exported each 3000 bolls, which at 21. per boll, the 
current price, amounted te 24,0001. My informer, a very honeft man, 
obferved, that no other four neighbouring parifhes in Scotland could 
fpare fuch a quantity. 
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Of all the experiments that have been tried within the laft twenty 
years, by thofe reckoned the moft fkilful and judicious farmers, 
none have been found fo profitable as rearing young cattle, and 
raifing of. oats. As barley feldom comes to perfeétion in this cli- 
mate, bigg, or common bear, is fubftituted in its room, and is 
found from experience to be a more profitable crop. 

About forty years ago, agriculture was as little understood in 
the district under consideration, as at present in Lochaber or 
Badenoch ; but since 1770, improvements have progressively ad- 
vanced,—and at present, soil and situation considered, are equal to 
those in any county of Britain. Theturnip and grass husbandry are 
cultivated to an amazing extent, and still appear to be increasing. 
Large fields of heath or hedder, are annually ploughed up and 
brought into a state of cultivation. In 1802, a spirited farmer, 
whose possession is eighteen miles distant from a sea- port, where 
lime could be procured, broke up fifty acres of moor; and in 
1804, drove 1000 barrels of Sunderland lime-shells from Mac- 
duff to said moor, the prime cost of which at the harbour, was 
100/. The barrel is equal to two Banffshire corn firlots, which 
contains 64 Scotch statute pints. As there is now an excellent 
turnpike road from Fyvie to Portsoy, single-horse carts, when the 
horses are good, generally carry five barrels each, and sometimes 
six. Lime is in great plenty in Banffshire, both on the coast and 
in the interior parts, but is much inferior to the English lime in 
quality. At Redhyve, west from Portsoy, a considerable manu- 
factory of lime was erected some time ago, to which vast num- 
bers of people resort. The kiln contains upwards of 1500 bar- 
rels, and 3s kept constantly burning from the first of May to the 
end of September. ‘The shells sell at 1s. 4d. per barrel, and are 
always used by those who are improving coarse grounds, and 
wish to give them a large dose, though it is certain that two 
barrels of this kind of lime is heavier than three of the Sunder. 
jand. 

In Aberdeenshire, the firlot by which oats, bear, malt, &c. 
are sold, contains 34 Scots pints. In Banffshire, the firlot 
holds only 32 pints; and the cause of this difference is attrie 
buted to the superior quality of the soil in the latter county, 
which yields so much better grain as fully to compensate the de- 
ficiency of measure. Four firlots make a boll of all kinds of 
grain, except peas, three firlots of which constitute a boll, if no 
bargain is made for bushel measure. Eight stones Dutch are 
reckoned the boll for all kinds of meal. 

Having already hinted, that agricultural improvements had 
progressively advanced in the northern parts of Aberdeenshire 
during the last forty years, a few of them shall now be mention- 
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ed. About the year 1765, the largest farms in the place consist- 
ed of what could be laboured by two ploughs ;—one of which; 
drawn by ten oxen, was held by the farmer, and drove by the 
gaudman ; while the other, worked by six horses, was managed 
by a hired servant called the horseman, and a boy. The rent of 
such a farm might be 40 bolls of* oatmeal and 100 merks of 
money. The wages of the horseman were 1/. 5s. and a pair 
of broag-shoes, for the half year; that of the gaudman, or oxen 
driver, 1/.; and that of the boy 10s., exclusive of a harden 
shirt and a pair of shoes. The oxen which went on the land- 
side of the plough might be valued at 2/. 10s., and those on the 
offside at 3/. per head; the best horses at 3/. 10s., and those 
of a second rate at 2/.;—the best cow on the farm at 2/. 5s., and 
a three year old stot at 1/. 15s. Meal, on an average, was never 
below 11s. nor above 13s. 4d. per boll of eight stones. 

At present, upon such a farm, more work would be performed, 
and to better purpose, by four horses and twa men, than by all 
the eight cattle, six horses and four men; owing entirely to 
the improved construction of ploughs, and the more improved 
modes of farm-management. The rent of the farm would 
now be 40 bolls of victual, and 40/. Sterling of money. The 
servants wages would be 7/. 7s. each, and the boy 2/. 10s. ;—-the 
land ox would cost 12/., and the offside one 15/. ;—the cow 9/., 
and the three year old stot 10/.;—the first rate horse 30/., and 
the second, or inferior one 20/. From these statements, it ap- 
pears, that, on an average of years, grain has kept nearer its ori- 
ginal standard than any other commodity the district produces, 
‘The writer of this article, who possesses the farm occupied by his 
father forty-nine years ago, last year paid more in taxes for his 
house, horses, and malt, than his father paid of money-rent to the 
landlord at the time alluded to. Some people are constantly 
complaining that times are much worse than forty years ago, 
without being able to assign any plausible reason why this should 
be the case; but, to me, things appear in a different point of 
view; for it is obvious, that money is much more plentiful, and that 
mankind in general know better how to use can enjoy it, than to 
bury it in the earth,—no uncommon practice in those days. 

Some months ago, I had an agreeable conversation with a re- 
spectable old farmer in this country, whose son now possesses 
the farm stocked by him in 1747. ‘This venerable old man, who 
has completed the eighty-ninth year of his age, and yet appears 
to possess his mental powers in full perfection, told me, that at 
his father’s death, by which event he became possessed of four 
hundred merks of patrimony, he found it necessary, as being only 
the second son, to go to service; and that the highest wage he 

ever 
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ever obtained was 16s. 8d. in the half year: That in 1741, he 
a with a landed proprietor, to cast a ditch through a piece 
of mossy ground, ten feet wide at top, six at bottom, and six feet 
deep, at 8 pennies Scots, or } of a penny Sterling, per ell; and 
that, while thus employed, he paid 13d. Sterling per week for his 
board: That by persevering in a course of honest industry and 
fru ality, he found his stock, in 1747, increased to 50/. Sterling, 
with which he purchased eight oxen, all under six years of age, 
three cows, three horses, four one year old stots and queys ; fur~ 
nished his house, purchased ploughs, harrows, &c.; paid the 
expence of his marriage, servants’ wages and ether incidents ;—and 
that at Lammas 1748, when he began to harvest his first crop, he 
was not due a penny to the world. He gave me a distinct ac- 
count of the prime cost of each article ; but, as I am not certain 
that I can detail the particulars with correctness, shall only say, 
by way of example, that his two carts, with the necessary appa- 
ratus, a at St. James’s fair at Elgin, in 1747, cost no 
. more than seven shillings. Great indeed, now, is the alteration ; 
for, upon the same farm, each cart would cost 10/., and each 
horse 20/. at least. 

Great as these changes may appear to be, (and undoubtedly 
they are not inconsiderable), yet those which have taken place in 
the home, or household departments, seem still to exceed them. 
About forty years ago, three or four wooden bedsteads, the like 
number of meal casks, a few chests for holding the clothes of the 
family, and a sufficient number of ale barrels and dry casks, con- 
stituted nearly the whole furniture of the farm-house. The 
kitchen was the only apartment which contained a fire-place, and, 
of consequence, became the place of residence for the whole fa- 
mily, there being no difference observed betwixt master and ser- 
vant, save only that the goodman and goodwife got the most 
convenient places at the fireside, and were honoured with the up- 
permost seats at table. When a farmer in those days was visited 
by a friend, he either entertained him at the kitchen fire in pre- 
sence of his servants; or, if any particular business was to be 
transacted, they retired to the nearest alehouse for that purpose,— 
in which place, the tedious winter evening was often spent with 
much festivity and good-humour, and at little expense. . No far- 
mer, however, now-a-days, is under that neeessity, as the modern 
farm-houses generally consist of a large commodious kitchen, 
and of at least four or five rooms, floored, cciled, and painted, 
and all well furnished out in an elegant manner,—in the principal 
one of which resides the farmer and his family ; so that he has as 
little connexion with his servants as the lord of the manor has 
with his,—and can at all times receive and entertain a friend as 
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hospitably and genteelly as could be wished for, without any in- 
terruption from servants, or their so much as knowing who ig in 
the house. The like difference may be observed as to wearing 
apparel. Formerly, a landed proprietor and clergyman could be 
easily recognized at church on a Sunday by their hat and coat of 
English cloth ;—the farmers and the rest of the society being pro- 
vided only with blue bonnets, and cloths of home manufacture. 
The blue bonnet, however, and homespun coat, now cease to 
exist among farmers, and indeed, are rarely to be observed on 
a Sunday, even among their servants. This luxury of dress, if I 
may be allowed the expression, is still more observable in the fe- 
male sex, though I cannot describe the particulars so minutely. 
Suffice it therefore to say, on the whole, and I am certain the 
assertion is just, that at present, more money goes from Aber- 
deenshire every year for broadcloths, callicoes, tea and sugar, 
than, fifty years ago, came to it for cattle and grain. 

It remains only now, to inquire what effect these wonderful 
changes may have had upon the morals of the inhabitants. It is. 
readily admitted, that all classes of the community have attained 
to a degree of politeness formerly unknown; but it is not so cer- 
tain that true piety has made any advances,—or, rather, that it has 
not been for some time past in a retrograde state. Fifty years 
ago, the stated employment of the farmer and his wife, every 
Sunday evening, was to catechise their children and servants, read 
and explain to them the scriptures, and perform the duty of fa- 
mily worship ; but as these laudable practices seem now to have 
gone much into desuetude, there is reason to fear, that, in gene- 
ral, the principles of our religion are not so well understood as 
in those days, and, ofcourse, will have less influence upon the 
lives and conversations of its professors. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A Bucuan Farmer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Hujbandry of Galloway— Reply to Arator. 
Sir, 

AnouT two years ago, I fent you a fhort effay upon the value 
of land in different diftri€ts, which you were kind enough to in- 
fert in your Magazine. By bringing that fubjeét before the pub- 
lic in the fhape that I did.in that effay, I thought to have feen it 
at that time amply difcuffed by fome of your enlightened corre- 
fpondents. In that, however, I was rather difappointéd. But I 
am happy to find that Arator, in the twenty-eighth Number of 
your Magazine, has taken the fubje€t in hand. Now, although 
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Arator’s practical abilities have been eminently difplayed in your 
Magazine, and I find myfelf every way inferior to him in thefe re- 
fpetts, yet as truth needs no colouring, with your permiflion, I hope 
I will be able clearly to point out the talieey of his arguments in al- 
moft every particular of his reply to my former ftatement. 

To know the relative value of land is very difficult; and any 
thing that may throw the leaft light upon that fubje&t, muft be 
reckoned of great importance to the practical agriculturift in every 
county. But at the time I wrote that eflay, the fine eftate of 
Baldoon was about to be valued by gentlemen from other coun- 
ties, of the greateft agricultural abilities. It was therefore a 
fubje&t of deep and general importance in this county at that 
time. In fetting a value upon the Baldoon eftate, it is but juft 
and natural to fuppofe that thofe able valuators would reckon, 
that a part of thefe lands would be worth more, if they were ma- 
naged after a fyftem of alternate fallow, or green and white crops, 
than in the manner they were formerly carried on. Now, as in 
this county nothing of the kind had been tried, or, at leaft, no 
conclufion could be formed, from any trial that had been made, how 
a fyftem of that kind would anfwer, I can fee no better or furer 
ground that thofe valuators had to go upon, than a well-grounded 
calculation, or comparative table, with fome of thofe diftricts 
where rotations of the above kind had been tried and approved ; 
although Arator, in his introdu€tion to the fubjeé, labours hard 
to throw an odium upon 2!! calculations of that kind, withing, 
I fuppofe, either to prejudice the reader in favour of what he is 
about to advance againit my former {tatements, or otherwife con- 
demn them to oblivion as unworthy of notice or regard. But to 
come more immediately to the point in hand. In the frf place, 
l obferved that, in this county, farms of 240 acres would require 
6ool. each to be laid out upon houfes, to put them upon an e- 
qual footing with fimilar farms fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Haddington, which, at 74 per cerit., I reckoned at 45]. yearly. 
But Arator feems to think, that before this fuppofition be allow- 
ed, I muft prove that houfes are no burden to the Haddington 
farmer, or that their whole expenfe is defrayed by the landlord. 
This appears to me quite foreign to the fubject ; tor if the houfes 
upon farms of the above fize, upon an average, be worth 6ool. 
more in the one county than in the other, my point is clearly 
proved ; and this Arator does not deny: nay, the vaft fums of 
money he has expended upon houfes upon his own farms, are a 
direét proof of it: for I cannot fuppofe that houfes are of lefs va- 
lue to the farm, merely becaufe they were not put up by the 
landlord, but by the tenant. And here it may be obferved, once 
for all, that my comparative table was drawn with a view to the 
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general ftate of farms as they are at prefent in the two counties ; 
~ not what they were fifty years ago, or may be twenty years 
ence. 

In the /econd place, Arator obje&ts to the fum of 1o20l. on 
account of the fuperior condition of farms at entry in the one 
county above the other. Here he argues in a very inconfiftent 
manner : for although he allows that, upon valuing a farm, where 
both a fallow break and grafs ground were to be left by the out- 
going tenant, that one year’s rent would be loft in the three firft 
years of the new leafe; yet he will not allow that there is any — 
difference in the ftate of farms at entry in the one county more 
than in the other, If this were the cafe, I perfectly agree with 
Arator, that Iam not ~~ little aquaint, but totally ignorant of Eaft- 
Lothian rural matters ; for I always fuppofed that farming was int 
its infancy in Galloway, when compared with Eaft-Lothian ; and 
that farms were left in a much better ftate by the outgoing te- 
nant in the one county, than inthe other; and, if fo, landlords in 
the county need not be overly anxious to introduce Eaft-Lothian 
farming here, if the lands are nothing benefited thereby at the end 
of the leafe. But [ am afraid Arator is little acquainted with the 
prefent ftate of farms in this county, otherwife he would not have 
objected to my ftatement on this head. 

In the third place, Arator agrees with me, that the climate in 
Eaft-Lothian is drier than in Galloway. He alfo allows that the 
management of clay foils is a difficult bufinefs in both diftri€s ; 
and that a greater rength than called for upon light foils is ab- 
fslutely indifpenfable. And yet, after all, he will not allow that 
more ploughs are neceflary in the one diftri@ than in the other. 
Why—what is the reafon that clay foils are difficult to manage ? 
Certainly it is owing to their wetnefs, and nothing elfe ; and. if 
the climate in this county is wetter than the climate of Eaft Lo- 
thian, it is as clear as any of Euclid’s propofitions, that a greater 
ftrength both cf men and horfes will be neceflary to the proper 
management of clay foils in this diftri€t; and aot only fo, but it 
will be often abfolutely impoffible to have thefe lands f, perfectly 
managed in this county, which will often diminifh the produce of 
thefe lands in this diftri€t very materially. Arator appeals to the 
general practice of the two counties, what number of ploughs are 
neceflary upon farms of the above fize. Now, although the num- 
ber of ploughs neceffiry to work a farm of clay land perfedtly 
in Eaft-Lothian, may be eafily afcertained in that way,—and at 
fome future period that may be known alfo in this diitrict 5 yer, at 
prefent, no proper conclufion can be made from p2it experience. 

Again, it is an undeniable faét, that, in Galloway, our drieft 
féafons always produce our greateft crops upon a: cur clay i. 
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hoth as to quantity and quality; and that not only wheat, but 
alfo oats, and even grafs and clover, and crops of all kinds, 
on lands of this defcription, turn out badly in a wet feafon. This 
proves to a certainty, that if our climate were dryer, our crops 
would ‘be greater. If, as Arator obferves, oats turn out badly 
upon clay lands in Eaft Lothian through the drynefs of the fea- 
fon, it proves that the climate is much dryer in the one count 
than in the other; for this never happens in Galloway, at leaft 
have never known it to be fo. But it by no means follows from 
thence, that the Eaft Lothian climate is too dry, for I make no 
doubt but that a wet feafon will be {till more detrimental to the 
different crops upon clay land, even in that county. ‘The follow- 
ing queftion anfwered, would afcertain that point at once.—Doth 
Arator reckon the Eaft Lothian climate, taking it upon an average 
of years, too wet or too dry for clay foils, every article of pro- 
duce confidered? Viewing the climate in this light, I do verily be- 
lieve he will not pronounce it too dry. And if not, it will ap- 
pear as evident as the nature of the cafe will admit, that if our 
clay foils enjoyed the Eaft Lothian, or in other words, a dryer 
climate, they: would produce greater crops, both as to quantity 
and quality. Whether one fixth be the real difference, is not fo 
eafily determined. I am of opinion that the difference will be much 
greater than that upon wheat and barley crops, and lefs upon beans 
and oats, &c. But, in taking it at one fixth upon an average, I 
cannot fuppofe I have gone beyond the mark. 

Again, I am fully convinced, from what Arator advances, that 
the great fums claimed by me, as deductions on account of our 
grain being almoft all to fhip to the Englifh and Clyde markets, 
ought not have had a place in comparative table. I was led 
into this error by being informed that the internal confumpt was 
more than equal to the whole produce of the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haddington ; but it appears from what Arator ad- 
vances, that valt quantities of grain are exported from that neigh- 
bourhood to the London and other markets. But the comparative 
table itfelf will not be materially affeed thereby ; for, undoubt- 
edly, the nominal price of grain is from 10 to 30 per cent. higher 
at Haddington than at Wigton, arifing chiefly on account of the 
fuperior quality of Haddington grain. But I cannot fuppofe, with 
Arator, that our grain would biing a fimilar price, even although 
it were equal to it in quality, as we are entirely out of reach of the 
London market, where grain of fuperior quality’has a more de- 
cided preference than I be‘ieve takes place in any other market in 
the kingdom. However, although the nominal price of grain at 

{,nt may be nearly as much as I have taken it in my compara- 
tive table in favour of Kaft Lothian; yet, as that difference ap- 
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pears to arife, in a great degree, from the difference in the quality 
of the grain in the two counties, and not, as I was formerly led to 
fuppofe, from the grain having to be exported from the one 
county, and not from the other, this may not be the cafe, at 
fome time afterwards,—as I have not the leait doubt, if our lands 
were kept in a regular rotation for fome time, that the quality of 
the grain would be thereby materially improved, efpecially if pro- 
per care was taken to felect the beft corns for feed. On this ac- 
count, therefore, if I were about to make any alteration on my 
comparative table, I would take the difference betwixt the nomi- 
nal prices of grain in the two counties at 15 per cent. in place of 
30, as formerly ftated by me. But, on the other hand, I would 
make the price of wheat at Haddington 8s. 6d. per Winchetter 
bufhel, in place of 7s. 6d., as formerly {tated ; and, as to any o- 
ther part of my former ftatement, I can fee no reafons advanced 
by Arator why any of them fhould be altered. After making thefe 
alterations, the difference in the value of equal clay foils in the two 
counties will be 3]. as., in place of 3]. 9s., as formerly ftated by 
me. 
As to the turnip foils, I am ready to admit with Arator, that 
the climate of Galloway is much better adapted for fuch than 
for clays; and I muft confefs, that my comparative table, with 
regard to turnip foils, was drawn up haftily, rather with a view to 
promote difcuflion, than from an idea that it could be flriétly juf- 
tified in every particular. But I cannot fee how turnips can be 
extenfively raifed, except they be eat off by theep. It would 
certainly be a very laborious, I had almoft faid impra€ticable, bufi- 
nefs, to have fifty acres of turnips carted into the ftraw-yard ; and 
would require one half of the horfes, otherwife neceflary upon the 
farm, to cart them off; and the after crops alfo would be greatly 
inferior to thofe where the turnips had been fed off by theep. 

As to Arator’s other remarks upon turnip foils, I am ready to 
admit, that they are judicious and applicable. 

Some perfons may be apt to allege, that if there be 3]. 2s. per 
acre of difference betwixt equal clay foils in Galloway and the 
neighbourhood of Haddington, that the prefent high rents of the 
léw lands of Baldoon will not be got paid. But I am of opittion, 
that the natural quality of the foil.of the low lands is fuperior to 
almoft any lands of the kind that are to be met with in Scotland; 
and if they only enjoyed the Eaft Lothian climate, I don’t know 
what rent might:be paid for them. I am, Sit. yours, 

Wigton, March ath, 1807. A. Gattoway Farmer. 
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[To shorten this dispute, the above, before going to press, was commu- 
nicated to ARATOR, from whom the following remarks were ré- 
ceived, which, we trust, will settle the business.] 

Mr Convuctor, 

I am obliged to you for a fight of the Galloway Farmer’s reply 
to the letter inferted in the November Magazine, (vol. vii. p. 458.); 
and requeft your permiffion to make a few animadverfions on that 
communication. I fhall be brief, becaufe the nature and weight 
of the replication does not call for an elaborate anfwer. Indeed 
it might have paffed unnoticed, without fubjecting the principles 
formerly illuftrated to much injury. The laft word, however, is 
always agreeable. 

In my former lettér, it was ftated that the value of land was 
an abftrufe fubje&, and one on which little light could be thrown 
by arguments and figures. This leading obfervation was offered, 
‘becaufe the Galloway Farmer had calculated with fraétional pre- 
cifion the worth or value of land upon the weftern and ecafter:: 
coafts of the ifland, without taking into confideration that the in- 
trinfic value of the foils of each might be materially different.: I 
then queftioned the principles upon which he proceeded, and dif- 
fered with him as to the caufes or reafons afligned in fupport of 
his feveral calculations. Whether he has or has not invalidateil . 
any thing that I faid, muft be left to the determination of your 
readers ; but, in the mean time, I beg leave to illurftrate my for- 
mer letter, and to make the following an{wer to this replication. 

I maintained, in the frf place, that houfes were equally a bur- 
den upon the Haddington as upon the Galloway Farmer ; and that 
if the firft was better accommodated than the laft, he had, in 
nine cafes out of ten, to thank himfelf for the fuperior accommo- 
dation. Now, does the Galloway Farmer controvert this ftate- 
ment by any thing he has faid ? or does he fhow that the proprie- 
tors of Haddington county are more fedulous to the comfort and 
welfare of thofe below them than the proprietots of his own 
county? I do not obferve any thing of this nature in his repli- 
cation; therefore muft prefume that the farmers in both difiriéts 
are fimilarly circumftanced. Indeed, were I to reafon from the 
articles of roup inferted in ‘your Magazine, concerning the Bal- 
doon eftate, I might argué, that Galloway farmers are accommo- 
dated on eafier terms than their Haddington brethren. In thefe 
articles, Lord Galloway binds and obliges himfelf to build houfes, 
and to make and repair fences, on being’ paid five: pounds per 
centum per annum on the oe dat which, to be fureé, is abtindart- 
ly liberal. Now, what is the Haddington cuftom? T[anfwer at 


once, that in general cafes, you muft either do the whole your- 
felf, or pay an annual additional rent of feven and a half per 
Aa2 centum 
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centum on the fums fo expended. I have known fix and a quar. 
ter per cent. ftipulated; but when that was done, it was viewed 
as very moderate. Iam quite aware tl:at the Galloway Farmer 
proceeds upon the idea, that both houfes and fences are brought 
to perfe€tion in the county of Haddington, and that the tenant, 
at his entry, has nothing more to do but to fing the fixteenth 
pfalm, and rejoice that : has got a goodly heritage. ¥t would no 
doubt be highly defirable were farmers to be fo pleafantly circum- 
ftanced; but I apprehend that few of them can boaft of fuch ad- 
vantages; I know of none (and I am well acquainted with that 
county from one end to the other) who can affert that they have 
entered without expenfe ; nor do I believe, while improvements 
are in a progreflive ftate, that fuch an agreeable mode of entry 
will ever be found praéticable. ‘The accommodation which fuited 
one generation may be found utterly inadequate for the wants of 
a fucceeding one; the truth of which propofition will be fup- 
ported by every man who has beftowed attention upon thefe mat- 
ters, or who reflects upon the diverfified opinions of mankind. 
‘This propofition might be illuftrated by a reference to the manfes 
and offices of the clergy which are fupported by the heritors; thefe 
_ conftantly requiring alterations and repairs at the induétion of a 
new incumbent, and often for no better reafon than the tafte and 
difpofition of the exifting incumbent being different from thofe 
which regulated his deceafed predeceffor. 

In the /econd place, I maintained, that the fum of 1021. as an an- 
nual deduction from the worth of a Galloway farm, on account 
of its bad condition at entry, was moft improperly ftated 3 and I 
adhere to that aflertion with increafed confidence, being firmly 
convinced that no farm whatever will, at entry, be found in good 
condition. Your correfpondent affirms that I argued this matter 
in an inconfiftent manner. But with all due fubmiffion to his fu- 
perior knowledge, I muft rejoin, that my argument was perfectly 
confiftent ; and that the conclufions drawn are in flrict unifon 
with my premifes, though I will not affirm that either had been 
fathomed by the deepnefs, of his difcernment. In his firft letter 
he aflumed as a datum, that a farmer in Haddiigton-fhire, at his 
entry, had only to fow, and that a full crop would confequently 
be reaped. My anfwer was, in fubltance, that fome previous fteps 
were neceflary, and that in Haddington county, as well as in 
every other, a few years muft elapfe before a farmer could bring 
his land into fhape, or caufe it produce crops adequate to the 
rent; or, more properly {peaking, to the land’s natural value. In 
fupport of this opinion, I gave the refult of a valuation, in which 
I had been recently engaged, wherein it appeared that one yeat’s 
rent out of three would be loft at the beginning of the leafe, not- 
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withftanding that the farm in queftion had been previoufly fub- 
jected to covenants much ftriéter than thofe ufually engroffed in 
Haddington leafes. Now I am at a lofs to perceive any inconfiftence 
-here, and fufpect the Galloway Farmer would be puzzled, were 
he required to condefcend upon an inftance. In faét, he argues 
from fuppofitions, and fuppofes this thing and that thing ;—but 
furely I am not anfwerable for his fuppofitions. He might have 
fuppofed that cinnamon and nutmegs are produced in the county 
of Haddington ; but had-he done fo, any thing that I faid would 
not have been affected by fuch an extraordinary fuppofition. I 
take things as they are, and argue accordingly. 

In the third place, I frankly allowed that the climate of Eaft- 
Lothian is fuperior to that of Galloway, and was difpofed to go 
much greater lengths on that point than my antagonift thought 
neceflary. He claimed fix and a half per cent. on the value of 
the grain; but had he called for ten per cent. of allowance for 
Galloway, I would not have differed with him. In fad, the 
comparative value of the perfe& article at market is the real cri- 
terion by which the land of the contrafted counties can be judged. 
Iam not to be told that clay foils are difficult to manage, for I 
know it fufficiently well; but I apprehend that the ftrength allow- 
ed, namely five ploughs for 144 acres under corn crops, is fuffi- 
ciently extenfive in any part of the ifland, providing a {uitable ro- 
tation is adopted, and active management exercifed. I know no- 
thing about the Wigton-fhire rotations; but I know very well, that 
thirty acres of corn land may be wrought by one plough and two 
horfes in the wetteft feafon that ever vifited North Britain. Ina 
word, I venture to affert, that the diftri&t of Galloway never ex- 
perienced a wetter autumn and winter than Eatt Lotiian did in 
1806, and yet in few years has feed grain, at {pring time, been 
more expeditioufly depofited in the earth than for the current 
crop. 

To the doétrine, that the greateft crops upon clay foils are got 
in dry feafons, I bow with fubmiflion ; but here I am obliged to 
inquire, which of the feafons of the year is meant by your corre- 
fpondent ? If it be the fummer quarter, we are at one; though 
furely from this premife he does not argue that a greater flrength 
is required for working a farm of clay foil. A dry climate is of 
eminent advantage, both for wheat and barley, while growing,— 
efpecially in the months of July and Auguft: but does your cor- 
refpondent know that the Jatter end of the firft, and a confider- 
able part of the fecond mentioned month are generally wet ; and 
that, in confequence, the faireft hopes of Eaft-Lothian farmers are 
often difappointed ? I faid, in my former letter, that he feemed 
imperfectly acquainted with Eaft-Lothian hufbandry ; and I muft 
now add, that he feems equally unacquainted with its climate. 
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The queftion put to me, whether I reckon the Eaft Lothian 
climate too wet or too dry for clay foils, is a curious one: but I 
fhall anfwer it generally,—and it can be anfwered by none in any ~ 
other'way. “I fay, that it is too wet in fome feafons, and rarely 
too dry in the fummer quarter of any one year, for wheat and 
barley. But what does a queftion of this kind refolve itfelf into, 
but merely that, in the one diftriét, the value of grain, is fuperior to 
what it is in the other ;—a thing I never difputed, and which, in 
fact, was conceded at the outfet. Indeed, as already faid, my 
ideas on this head went further than thofe evidenced by your cor- 
refpondent ; and, had he confined himfelf to an abatement for 
climate, I would never have challenged his comparative eftimate. 
When I faw reafons, however, affigned why the land of Gallo- 
way is of lefs value than that of Eaft-Lothian, which I looked 
upon as altogether unfounded, it became a duty to lift up my tef- 
timony againft them. I entertain a high opinion of Eaft-Lothian 
hufbandry ; but, fill, I would not reinforce this opinion at the 
‘expenfe of other diftri€ts, nor undervalue the one, merely that 
the value of the other might be fwoln beyond the juft bounds. 
No perfon whatever will, I believe, rank the climate on the weft- 
‘ern and eaftern coafts of the ifland as equally favourable to the 
growth of corn crops; ftill, as the poor man’s poverty and the 
tich man’s riches are both generally exaggerated, bad may be 
called worfe than it a€tually is,—and, vice verfa, what is good 
may be eftimated above its real worth. The fet of the Baldoon 
eftate furnifhes evidence that the clay foils of pees can- 
not be rated as of much lefs value than fimilar foils in other‘dif- 
triéts. They may be over-rented, to be fure; but the like remark 
might be urged againft the reétitude of every recent tranfaction 
in the land market; and unlefs we fuppofe that the farmers who 
have entered to that property were influenced by different views 
than thofe which guide their brethren in other quarters; the rents 
then offered mutt be confidered as agreeable to the fair market 
value of land at the time, in that diftri€. 

I confefs myfelf at a lofs how to anfwer what is ftated in the 
replication, with regard to the deduétions formerly claimed on 
account of Galloway grain being generally exported to other 
places; becaufe the author, in this paragraph, exceeds himfelf, and 
is fingularly vague and inaccurate in every one of his reafons or 
arguments. He admits that dedudtions ought not to have been 
made for merchants’ profit, freight, infurance, &c. ; (thefe were 
reckoned at no lefs a fym than 23} per cent. on the original a- 
mount ;) and yet, under this admiffion, makes no greater altera- 
tion on his firft eftimate, than the trifling fum of feven fhillings 
per acre; though it is palpably evident, that fo many per cents a3 
he claimed will exceed four times the amount of fuch a dedudtion. 
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Should we reckon the difpofeable produce as only worth fix pounds 
per acre, and that is a moderate computation, it is plain that a 
deduction of 23+ per cent. on that fum, will amount to one pound 
eight fhillings, or thereby; therefore, the inaccuracy of his cor- 
rected statement need not be infifted on. In faét, the Galloway 
Farmer feems as unacquainted with Eaft-Lothian as the noble fe- 
cretary who apportioned the number of its volunteers. ‘The lat- 
ter perfonage fagacioufly concluded that Eaft-Lothian was an in- 
land diftrict ; and the like impreflion feems to have weighed with 
your correfpondent ; otherwife, why did he fuppofe that the in- 
ternal confumpt of the diftri€t was more than equal to its pro- 
duce. So far from this being the cafe, the limits would not be 
exceeded were I to fay that one hundred thoufand bolls of grain 
are annually fent, either by land or water, out of the county; and 
were not this the cafe, how could rents be paid when hardly a 
fingle manufa@ture is carried on within its bounds? But I need 
not infift upon thefe matters, as it muft be evident to every per- 
fon that your correfpondent has written upon a fubjeét with which 
he is flenderly acquainted. 

In his firft letter, the Galloway Farmer claimed a deduction of 
nol. per annum, or 1470/. altogether, on account of ferpentine 
ridges; though now, without amending his comparative table, he 
feems to have departed from the claim, as it is not fo much as al- 
luded to in the above replication. Serpentine ridges are, to a cer- 
tain extent, inconvenient, I therefore frankly admitted them as a 
drawback, at the rate of forty fhillings, or 480/. on the number of 
acres condefcended upon; thereby paying his claim with fome- 
thing like fix thillings and fixpence in the pound, which is a good 
modern dividend. What I ftated on that head remaining unan- 
fwered, I am at liberty to prefume that he acquiefces, though it 
would have been but fair to have faid fo. 

For the reafons then adduced, I muft adhere to what was men- 
tioned in my laft, namely, that the real difference of clay foil in 
the neighbourhood of Wigton, with fimilar foil in the neighbour- 
hood, or in the county of Haddington, does not exeeed in value 
the fum of one pound five thiilings per Scotch acre. I allow two 
thillings per acre during the whole leafe, for the expenfe of getting 
quit of the ferpentine ridges, which certainly are highly inconve- 
nient to the farmer, and the remainder for the inferiority of grain 
produced, being fully ten per cent. upon the grofs produce, initead 
of fix and a half per cent. as claimed by your correfpondent. 
Galloway grain will undoubtedly fell as high at Glafgow as Eatt 

thian grain, providing it were equally good; and it may be 
marketed there at no greater expenfe. ‘Chat it is not fo good, I 
freely admit, therefore have deducted ten per cent. on that ac- 
count. That the quality may be greatly improved by better hul- 
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bandry, is indifputable ; but the defe€tivenefs of quality occafioned 
by bad hufbandry cannot be charged to the foil, but muft fall en- 
tirely upon the occupiers. In fhort, Galloway is better fituated 
for fhipping markets than Eaft Lothian. The Cumberland ports, 
and the great town of Liverpool, are within reach; and, to Glaf- 
gow, cargoes may be carried with as much facility as from Eaft 
Lothian. The markets on the weftern coaft are uniformly higher 
than the eaftern ones, as may be learnt from the monthly aver- 
ages ; and it rarely happens, but that the London prices are confi- 
derably below thofe of Glafgow and Liverpool. 

It is agreeable to obferve, that what I faid upon turnip foils is 
relifhed by your correfpondent,—though it is proper he fhould be 
acquainted, that I am ten times more intimately connected with 
the management of heavy foils than of light ones. With regard 
to the confumption of turnips, I never meant that fifty acres of 
them were to be confumed by young cattle, becaufe I know very 
well, that no farmer in Galloway had fo many young cattle as 
would confume fuch a quantity of turnips. I am not fure either, 
that any Galloway farmer ever raifed fifty acres of turnips in one 
feafon. But, be this as it may, turnips may be given to young 
fheep, as well as to young cattle; and the butcher market of the 
diftri@ will provide a vent for a certain number of old cattle and 
fheep that may be fed. Even fhould 1 hold the Glafgow market 
in view, I might not be out of the way. Both cattle and theep, 
are regularly carried from Norfolk to Smithfield market, and the 
diftance is greater than betwixt Galloway and Glafgow. Allow 
me to add, that if Galloway farmers would direét their attention 
to raife good corn, and to feed fat cattle and theep, local circum- 
{tances will not bring the value of the foil in that diftri& lower 
down in the fcale than I have condefcended upon. 

I am, yours, &c. ARATOR. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

Since the two preceding articles on the value of land in Wigton- 
fhire, &c. went to prefs, a ftring of refolutions, on a fubje& fome- 
thing fimilar, has appeared in the newfpapers, wherein the laft pa- 
ragraph of our Quarterly Report from shee county, in the May 
Number, is feverely cenfured. While we difclaim all refponfi- 
bility to the gentlemen and farmers who are members of the A- 
gricultural Society of the lower diftri€t of Wigtonthire, refpeét to 
the public influences us to fay a few words on the fubjeé&t which 
lately occupied the fpecial attention of that Society. 

The paragraph of the Report animadverted upon, may be divid- 
ed into two branches, in one of which, the tions of the Bal- 
doon tenants are flightly noticed, and in the other fome obfervations 
of a general nature are communicated. Though thefe are neither 
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important, hor calculated to do good or evil to any one, the 
Society have been pleafed to confider them as hoftile to the inte- 
reft of the tenants alluded to, never refle&ing, that the fame 
things have been faid a hundred times before, without producing 
the {malleft difadvantage to thofe immediately concerned. In faét, 
the firft fentence of the paragraph (and this fentence is the only 
part of the paragraph which relates to the Baldoon tenants) is of 
an approbatory nature. The tenants are therein declared to ‘have 
made vaft exertions in ploughing and fowing,’ which exertions 
they certainly were called by every motive to make; and in the 
latter part of the fentence, it is added, that ‘ moderation in their 
mode of proceeding fhould not be expected to anfwer the pur- 
pofe ;’ the precife meaning of which is, that having taken farms 
at higher rents than their neighbours, more animated management 
has been carried into execution. ‘This is the light in which we 
viewed the paflage when it went to prefs, and though we confider~ 
ed our reporter as indulging a little harmlefs levity, yet, for the 
fake of variety, (a quality not eafily introduced into an agricul- 
tural report), we allowed the paragraph to pafs without alteration 
or amendment. 

Now, if the paragraph under confideration was calculated, di- 
reCtly or indirectly, to injure the refpectable individuals alluded 
to, what has the fociety done to counteraét that effe€t, or to be- 
nefit thofe concerned ? Why, they have reprinted the paragraph 
at full length, thereby giving it an additional circulation, and 
vended by retail what had only been fold as a wholefale commo- 
dity. They have called the attention of the public to a detached 
pafiage of a local report, which perhaps, in the firft inftance, was 
noticed by few people, and attached an importance to the pailage, 
which, in reality, it did not merit. By a¢ting in this way, the 
Society have not evidenced much wifdom and -fagacity, nor has 
their conduct difplayed a larger portion of confiftency and judg- 
ment, though refpect for its members reftrains us from infilting 
on thefe matters. We cannot however avoid noticing, that while 
the Society cenfure us with afperity for inferting the patagraph 
alluded to, they, in the fame breath, requeft us to publifh refolu- 
tions ten times more libellous than any part of the paflage animad- 
verted upon. 

After all, itis highly probable, that regard to the Baldoon te- 
nants was not the fele caufe which induced the Society, at this 
time, to come before the public; for we underitand, that the lat- 
ter part of the paragraph was by them viewed as mott objection- 
able. Now,’the true-meaning of this pailage is preciiely the fame 
with that of the adage which Solomon pronounced many years 
‘ago, namely, that ‘ she pitcher gocs often to the well, but is bro- 
ken at lait ;’ for the author does no more than infer, that rent 
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having reached to a very high pitch, there is great chance of its 
taking a retrograde courfe,—an idea quite common among farm. 
ers at all times. But as the Society are fo touchy on the value of 
land, why don’t they call our correfpondent the Galloway Farmer 
before them, he having undoubtedly done more to leffen the value 
of land in Wigtonfhire than our reporter? Our reporter may be 
confidered as only a dealer in {mall wares, whereas the Gallowa 
Farmer deals upon a great feale. The one confines his obferva- 
tions to the pefleffors of a trifling portion of ground, while the 
other takes in the whole diftri€t, and, if correét, proves that the 
worth of land in Wigtonthire is much lefs than in other diftrias. 
With fubmiffion, we recommend this matter to the confideration 
of Mr THomas Hannay, who bore fuch an a€tive hand when the 
refolutions were formed ; and charitably prefume, that through his 
endeavours, the Galloway Farmer may be traced out, and receive 
from the Society his merited reward. N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Dr Keith on the Experiments to ascertain the value of 
English and Scotch Barley and Bigg, when malted, 
Sir, 

As I consider your work as the most valuable periodical pa+ 
per that has appeared in this kingdom on the subject of agricul- 
ture, I beg leave to send you two papers on the subject of the 
experiments for ascertaining the comparative values of malt made 
from barley and from Scotch bigg, which were conducted at 
Edinburgh by Drs Hope, Coventry, and Thomson. ‘fhe first 
is a short paper, drawn up for the sake of those who can- 
not attend to a tedious discussion, which I hope you will be 
able to insert in your Magazine for August. The second is 
much longer, and contains my sentiments on the subject of these 
experiments, in answer to a request made to me by the county 
of Aberdeen, at their general annual meeting at Michaelmas 
last. If you cannot insert the latter in the Magazine for August, 
it can be delayed till November. Iam, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, Gero. Skene KEITH. 


Principal Errors or Defects in the late Experiments on different kinds 
of Malt. 

These are of two kinds, wz. lst, Those for which the con- 
ductors are not responsible; and, 2d, Those for which they are 
responsible, whether committed by themselves, or by the inferior 
operators under their direction. 

First. ‘The errors or defects for which the conductors of these 
experiments are not responsible, 
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One of these was beyond the power of any man to prevent. 
It was occasioned by the peculiar season of 1804. The others 
could easily have been prevented. 

1. The bactoy of England, in 1804, was, in point of quality, 
considerably below its average value; while the barley of Scot- 
land was much above its usual weight and fincness, (probably 
10 per cent. better than usual), and while Scotch bigg was ix a 
still higher degree, at least 15 per cent., better than its average 
from century to century. No man could have prevented this ; 
and no calculations should be founded upon what may never a- 
gain happen. But, 

2. Owing to the improper mode of selecting specimens, where 
the London corn factors were left both to judge the quality, and 
jx the price of the barley, and where no smaii bushel appears to 
have been used for ascertaining the weight, nor any other method 
taken to discover the quality of the grain when purchased, the 
English barley used in these experiments, was not a fair speci- 
men of the barley of England, even in 1804, but was consider- 
ably below what could have been obtained from the farmers of 
Norfolk, and of the other barley-raising counties. 

3. Owing to a similar mode of purchasing barley in Scotland 
from corn merchants instead of farmers, and to there being no 
barley purchased except in seven counties, where it was excel- 
lent, the specimens selected were considerably better than tac 
average of Scotch barley in 1804, as very little barley was bought 
except in those districts where it is usually of a good quality. 

4. Owing to the peculiar mode of purchasmg Scoich bigg 
from the farmers, (only in the straw or rick), and to the particu- 
lay instructions given to the persons who conducted these pur- 
chases, or at least owing to the interpretation which they put ou 
their orders from the Board of Excise, very little bigg of infer 
quality was purchased; and some of this, though bought as s/ 
quality, was afterwards rejected. 

5. No proper distinction between the qualities of grain 
made, either before or at the time of purchasing it. Barley « 
bought, either as lst, 2d, or 3d quality, according as the coi 
‘factor or corn merchant chose to call it by any of those names, 
and without any previous examination. Hence, the ouiainn: 
barley of England, employed in these experiments (51.937 per 
bushel), was bought as 3d quality, while very light barley (or ly 
49.877), is marked as Ist English barley. Hence also, the 
weightiest Scotch barley in the table of raw grain (52.265), is 
marked as 2d quality, while barley nearly three pounds lighter 
(only 49.312 pounds) is called Ist. qui ality. ‘The third -is fre- 
— better than the second, and somctimes better than the 

rst. This is a fruitful source of error.—The learned gentle- 
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men who conducted these experiments, are not to blame for those 
errors or defects, which existed previously to the grain being de- 
livered to them ; and it is but candid to add, that many of those 
which follow, were unintentional, or done by the inferior ope- 
rators, and unknown to the learned gentlemen, till this paper 
was communicated to them. 

Secondly. Errors or defects for which the conductors of the 
experiments are responsible. 

1. No inventory was taken, when the grain was delivered, of 
the particular quantities received, either by measure corrected 
by weight, or by weight corrected by measure; and, indeed, no- 
thing appears to have been done to ascertain either the qualities 
or the quantities of the different kinds, till any one particular 
kind came to be used. The very first thing that ought to have 
been done, was to take an account of stock ;. and to weigh, mea- 
sure, and arrange the whole, by giving them new names when 
bought under false denominations; and distributing them into 
proper classes, befote they were taken off the pavement of the 
warehouse ; to number each sack, and record its eontents. ‘This 
was the more necessary, as so little attention had been paid to 
the discriminating of the qualities when the grain was purchased. 
And if this had been done at first, every subsequent change 
could have been marked. ‘ 

2. An account of the disposal of every quantity should have 
been taken and published, for shewing the decrease of measure 
and increase of weight, as well.as the produce of every parcels 
when it was actually used. ‘The report gives an account of the 
disposal of only three-fifths of what was purchased. The whole 
ought to have teen stated in the report, however concisely; and 
the number of unsuccessful experiments would have been known, 
which would have given more credit to those which were suc- 
cessful. But what is of more consequence, if we may judge 
from the inaccuracy of several of the calculations which are 4 
lished, the results would have been materially different. 

8. The weights of grain, in the general table of raw grain, 
do not nearly correspond with the average weights of the coun- 
ties of which any account appears in the report. English barley 
is said to be one-tenth of a pound per bushel more weighty than 
Scotch barley, on the average of the whole kinds. It is in fact, 
three-tenths of a pound less. ‘This is four-tenths of an error, 
or 1 per cent, of difference of real value. 

4. The weight per bushel of grain malted, does not corres- 
pond with what of this grain was afterwards brewed, still less 
with that of the raw grain distilled. Instead of brewing only a 
part of each quantity, and leaving the rest for distillation ; in 
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some cases the whole is brewed, and in others very little or 
none of several parcels of the malted grain is used in brewing. 

5. The original weight of grain before it was put into the 
steep, and its weight after its swimmings were skimmed off, were 
necessarily different. But when the grain was, put through the 
fanners to prepare it for distillation, and to make it, as nearly as 
possible, of the same weight with what the same kind of grain 
was when the light corn or swimmings in the steep were skim- 
med off, a most unaccountable alteration took place. Both 
Scotch and English barley became lighter than they were at first ; 
and Scotch bigg not only became heavier than it was originally, 
but it was dressed by the inferior operators to a high pitch, and 
became considerably weightier than what the same kind of grain 
was when its swimmings were taken off. Therefore, either in- 
ferior barley was used as raw grain in distillation, or some of 
the weightiest was kept out after passing through the fanners. 
And taking into account both the increase of weight and the 
decrease of measure, the raw grain of bigg used in distilling was 
at least 8 per cent. of more real value, than what was put into 
the steep for malting; and the English and Scotch barley, which, 
after lying 6 months, and being put through the fanners, was 
lighter than at first, must have been 4 per cent. w6rse than what 
was malted. In short the values of grain used in malting, brew- 
ing and distilling, are all different. ° 

6. The average weight of a bushel of malt in the maltings, 
brewings, distillations of raw grain, and distillations of pure 
malt, is different in all these cases, and in the last is very con- 
siderable. Bigg malt brewed for ale, for example, is 36.492; 
distilled with raw grain 39.667 ; and distilled aloue 404 pounds 
per bushel. 

7. The proportion of difference in that weight, in every one of 
the above cases varies considerably, independently of what the 
malt gained by keeping, and in a way that seems very incorrect 
and unaccountable. 

8. The quantity of grain in a bushel of malt, and the weight 
per bushel of the malt used it brewing, differs very consider- 
ably from what is given as the same kind of malt in distilling 
from raw grain ; ad still farther from what is given under the 
same denomination in the distilling of pure malt, where the malt 
is from 2 to 5 per cent. better than what was used with raw 
grain, and from 5 to 10 per cent. better than what was used in 

rewing. 

9. The quantity of grain in a bushel of malt, not only varies 
in a very irregular manner in the malting process ; but the same 
proportion of grain in a bushel of malt has not been kept in the 
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subsequent processes. And as Dr Hope makes no allowance 
for this, all his calculations of the value of raw grain or of malt 
are erroneous. 

10. The method adopted of calculating averages from une- 
qual numbers in the lists of 1st, 2d, and 3d, qualities, and then 
dividing the sum of these averages by 3, is extremely inaccurate, 
and leads to false results ; yet it is uniformly adopted in this re- 
port. The only accurate method of taking these averages, is to 
add the whole sums in the lists of lst, 2d, and $d qualities, into 
one general sum, and to divide this by the number of parcels of 
each kind of grain, which was the subject of the calculation. 
Owing to the erroneous method of calculating averages, the ave- 
rage weight of raw grain in the lst tables, the average weight 
per bushel of the swimmings, the average weight and values of 
the malt made, brewed, distilled with raw grain, or distilled a- 
lone, are all very incorrect. In one case it is above 13 per cent. ; 
a gteat error in such a report of national experiments. The me- 
thod there adopted of calculating averages, would have been 
proper, only ix there had been the same number of parcels of 
each kind, and also the same number under every class ot de- 
scription of quality; and even these, owing to the number of di- 
visions, would have been liable to fractional errors. 

There are also a multitude of errors of calculation in the 
brewing tables; and several of these are of considerable mag- 
nitude. 

These are mathematical errors or defects, concerning which 
there is no room for difference of opinion. Besides these, there 
appear to be some others of a different nature, regarding which 
the conductors of these experiments may entertain sentiments 
directly oppesite to those of this writer: and yet they are such, 
as a good mathematician, who was but a tolerable chemist, would- 
have avoided. 

1. The malting process appears to have been conducted ex- 
tremely irregularly. Grain is steeped during all periods from 
44 to 119 hours, without any good reason. The best Scotch 
barjey, of 53.093 pounds per bushel, does not increase 1 per cent. 
(only 4% per cent.) in the malting process. Nay Edinburgh barley 
of 52.164lib. per bushel, is made to decrease 1,4, in the 100, or 
to produce only 98,5, of malt from 100 bushels of grain; and Fife 
barley of 49.744lib., is forced to decrease from 100 of grain to 
91.52 of malt, (probably both by overmalting and by excessive 
drying), while English barley, almost exactly of the same weight, 
is made ‘to increase 11,'¢ per cent. And the worst English bar- 
ley in the malting tables (only 47.663lib.) is made to increase 
6.55 per cent.; and even of the worst bigg, one parcel of only 
44y'lib.. per bushel, increases 5 per cent., and another of nearly 
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443lib. decreases 5% per cent. These irregularities destroy all 
confidence in the maltings, and show that the maltster was left 
to his own caprice very frequently. 

2. In the brewings both for ale and spirits, from 5 to 10 per 
cent. more water is in general poured upon the malt from bigg 
than on the malt from barley ; whereas the very reverse should 
have been done, if both were to be impartially searched, and e- 
qually diluted. Hence barley malted yields much less:than it 
ought to have produced, compared with malt from bigg. 

3. In brewing for distillation, the mixture of raw grain and 
malt, which is weightier, less apt to ferment, and less easy to 
attenuate than pure malt, should have got } part more water than 
the other did to dilute it thoroughly. ‘The very reverse was done 
to barley and malt especially; for the bigg generally got more 
water, and attenuated better. Hence we have bad fermenta- 
tions, and a false view of the value of barley. 

4. In the brewing processes, too great heats of water appear 
to be used in ls¢ and 2d maskings, by which means the grain 
and malt of barley, are not searched properly, nor yield so much 
extract as if the heat had been more moderate at first, and car- 
ried very high afterwards; yet this method would search bigg 
malt better, as the grain is smaller sized, but still it was im 
proper. 

5. In attempting to form a rule for ascertaining the quantity 
of extract which was not decomposed, or of the value of wash 
which appeared not to be attenuated, (by the simple operation 
of expelling the spirit and filling up with water to the same 
height), the conductors of-these experiments forgot to make al- 
lowances for the mutual penetration of the extract, water, and 
alcohol, which occupy much less space when mixed, than if 
placed above each other; and hence, all their reasonings are false, 
and all their calculations founded in this rule are erroneous, and, 
in many cases, the error is very considerable. 

6. In attempting to prove that equal attenuations of wash of 
a given strength, produce always the same quantity of spirit, 
Dr Hope has given us an affirmation in the margin, and two 
questions in the text, which are all at variance with one another ; 
and in support of his opinion has produced a table, which re- 
futes, by mathematical evidence, the very point which he meant 
to establish by it, viz. that the extract of bigg malt, ceteris pari- 
bus, was equal to that of barley, and that of inferior grain as 
far as decomposed, yielded as much spirits as that of the best 
grain. 

7. The attempting to prove the relative qualities of malt, by 
distilling a mixture of two parts of raw grain to one of malt, 
was doing injustice to the writer of this paper, whose experi- 
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ments were made on malt only, and also to the committee of the 
House of Commons, who ordered the account of his experi. 
ments, given in at their desire, to be annexed to their report. 
And it was also going beyond the orders of the Lords of the 
‘Treasury to the Board of Excise, by which they were expressly 
limited to ma/t only. At the same time it must be observed, 
that this attempt could not be successful, nor indeed could throw 
any light whatever on the comparative value of malt; but from 
the unequal attenuation of raw grain, (in these experiments ren- 
dered still more unequal from using disproportioned quantities 
of water), compared to the more perfect fermentations, dnd 
both the greater dilution, and greater attenuations of pure malt, 
it could give only a false result, founded on an imperfect ana- 
logy. 

ST actly All the calculations made with regard to the produce 
of spirits, are erroneous ; from the disproportioned quantities of 
water, the generally imperfect fermentations, the unequal quan- 
tities of grain in a bushel of malt, or of malt and raw grain, the 
difference in the value of the malt, as well as of the grain used 
in brewing for ale, compared to that in brewing for raw-grain 
distillation, or pure malt spirits. If all these things be taken 
into the account, and properly calculated, the malt from bigg, 
even in 1804, will be found nearly 25 per cent., instead of 8 or 
34 per cent., inferior to that of barley. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Letters from a Young Farmer to his Father.—Class' III. 


July 28.—Sixce my laft, a material change of weather has 
taken place, which occafioned much pofitive Jofs in the firft in- 
flance, and a great deal of additional labour afterwards. _ It is un- 
der fuch circumftances that the judgment and aétivity of the fax 
mer comes to be mioft completely aftertained; becaufe the de- 
rangement of his ufual plans throws. every branch of work out of 
fhape, and caufes a refort to meafures of expediency or of a tem- 
porary nature. In fuch a fituation Mr Jamiefon fhines confpicu- 
oufly. His mind feems ftored with refources for every emergen- 
cy, and the difficulty of the cafe appears to give increafed ftrength 
to his natural powers. He fhapes his conduét to the circum- 
‘fiances under which he is placed, con{tantly preferving the greatett 
order and regularity. 

Laft week a violent and continued rain for twenty-four hours 
occurred, which, to a certain extent, floated the fallow field, wet- 
ted the hay ricks, {topped the thinning ‘and cleaning of turnips, 
and ledged at leaft one half of the corn crops on the farm. a 
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fuch a number of people, many farmers would have been thrown 
into utter confufion, or at leaft one half of thofe below them 
would have remained idle, while others would not have been 
much more profitably employed. Not fo with Mr Jamiefon 5 for 
the rainy day was as throng a one as ever I faw fince I came 
here. ‘The feveral inventories were examined, and deficiencies 
noted down with the greateft accuracy. Two pair of fanners 
were fet to work in drefling of corn. The lofts were {weeped, 
dufted and cleaned ; in fhort every one was feduloufly employed. 
When the rain ceafed, my whole corps were inftantly defpatch- 
ed to the fallow and turnip fields, and exprefs orders were given 
me not to fuffer a drop of water to ftand on any of them; of 
courfe I had not a dry foot while in the field, but fortunately 
was not the worfe of this treatment, having taken care to fhift regu- 
larly after working hours. When thus employed, Elliot and his 
ploughmen were bufy in removing dung from the farm-yard, 
and middening it in a regular manner on an adjoining field of 
grafs-land, where it is to be ufed next winter; and as two hun- 
dred bolis of wheat had been lately fold, Mr Jamiefon took this: 
opportunity of delivering it to the merchant. Even Howard and 
his herds were not idle ; for, as feveral markets were held at the 
time, he and they were feldom at home at this troublefome 
period. The thrathing machine was hkewife fo bufily employed 
after the weather fettled that our ftack~yard hds become’ nearly 
empty. 

Every thing feems now to be reftored to order exeept the hay, 
which will give us a little trouble before it can be fafely ftacked. 
Mr Jamiefon fays it has received damage which cannot be cured, 
and that I will foon fee the extentof injury done to hav, by a fall 
of rain, while in the cock. He adds, that it is much lefs hurt by 
wetnefs during the early -ftages of the winning procefs than when 
im the cock; becaufe the natural fermentation which neceflaria 
ly takes place is then reinforced by artificial’ auxiliaries, confe- 
a that a degree of putridity enfues, inevitably injurious to 

article. { Fairbairm has returned ‘to the tutnip field; and the 
young plants being all thinned and fet out, he is going over them 
a fecond time, correcting former errors and deftroying every weed 
that has recently vegetated. 

Auguft 4th.—The hay is now fafely ftacked, though’ a good: 
deal of work was required before we got it into fuch a condition as 
tofatisfy Mr Jamiefon. Three daysago, when fine funny weather 
and gentle wind prevailed, our united ftrength was employed to 
take down the cocks and expofe the wet parts to their beneficial 
influence ; after which the whole was recocked, great care being 
taken to mix the external and internal patts together, fo as the 
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quality might be equal, and any moifture remaining in: the da- 
maged parts abforbed by what was in good condition.~ It ftood 
for the night in‘thefe new made cocks, but next day promifing 
good weather the carts were fet to work about nine o'clock, and 
in that and the following day the whole was got into the ftack-yard; 
It is put up in two ftacks, each: containing about five thoufand 
Scotch ftones, or fifty-five Englith loads.. The charge of: fuperins 
tending the loading of the casts was committed to me, and I had 
full proofs of the truth of Mr Jamiefon’s previous opinion refpect- 
ing the damage ;. thofe parts-of the cock.that were wetted, though 
made perfectly dry, breaking with the flighteft touch, and appear- 
ing altegether devoid of fubftance. Mr Jamiefon fays the damage 
will not be fo apparent: after the ftack-fweat has enfued, though 
perhaps he means that the partial damage, being thus transferred 
to the whole ftack, will not be fo difcernible as when confined to a 
certain portion of it, The ftacks are to be immediately combed 
down, completely covered with ftraw and hard roped, fo as they 
may be feeured from the ftorms of winter. obferved that 
where clover was moft plentiful, the hay had fuffered moft ; and, 
vice verfa, that-the cocks containing the greateft quantity of rye- 
grafs were leaft damaged. Had the cock been of clean clover, 
{ am almoft fure that it would have been fit only for the dunghill. 

Auguft 1oth.—The fallow is now dunging, and four heads of 
carts, or fixteen altogether, are employed at that bufinefs. Each 
head requires two men to fill, and one to pull out the dung from 
the cart, while the carter drives the horfes regularly forward ; 
and one man and three women fpread: the heaps laid down by 
each head of carts, fo that. thirty-two men and. twelve women 
are thus employed befides the oyerfeers. My poft is at the dung- 
hill: Elliot looks after the carts-in the field, and fees that the 
dung is properly-drawn out, while Fairbairn manages the fpread- 
ers. We juft take out fixty loads a-day per head, or two hundred 
and forty loads altogether. Fifteen of thofe loads; or thereby, 
are applied to an acre Scotch meafure; and as each load, from 
trial, is found to contain a trifle more than one‘yard and:a half 
of cubic meafure, you may have a tolerable notion-tefpe€ting the 
extent of. the application. In this way.we dung about fixteen 
acres per day, fo that in little more than fix days the whole hun- 
dred. acres of fallow will be gone. over. Mr Jamiefon is-very ex- 
act about the fpreading, afferting that the benefit of the applica- 
tion depends in-a great meafure upon thé accuracy with which this 
procefs is executed; or, more plainly, {peaking, that-fifteen loads, 
well {pread, are of as much ufe as twenty loads imperfeétly fepa- 
sated and divided. 


The turnip fields are now completely finifhed off, and prefent 
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anotable profpeé to the amateurs of good hufbandry, having 
few blanks, and containing fcarcely a fingle weed. The 
ruta baga feemed fhy of growing for a long time; and, though 
now more forward, ftill prefents more naked foil than the yellow 
and white turnip. The horfe, or yam potatoes, fhow a ftron 
foliage, and perhaps will ultimately be found to return as sail 
root as the ruta baga. All our corn fields are looking well, and 
fome of them are holding out figns for the fickle, efpecially the 
eatly oats and firft fown barley. Mr Jamiefon has intimated that 
Iam to affift in the field ; and given me warning, that; to overfee 
there, is a poft of no little trouble. He has gone the length of 


declaring, that the corn farmer muft be a flave during the harveft 


quarter if he wifhes his affairs rightly managed; fo I eafily un- 
derftand, if. the matter is a flave, that his deputies cannot be cha- 
raéterized as filling a much higher ftation. I fhall, however, en« 
deavour to do my duty, trufting that the after advantage will 
compenfate the expenfe at which it muft be gained. Every prin- 
ciple conneéted with honour and intereft call for exertion on my 
fidey—efpecially as Mr Jamiefon has never ceafed to treat me with 
urbanity, and more like a fon than one fent to learn hufbandry 
wader his infpe€tion and dire€tion. 

Auguft 20th.—Harveft has partially commenced, though, not 
having as yet drawn out our whole ftrength, Fairbairn has only 
been employed in the management. Next week that important 
branch of rural economy will be undertaken in earneft, when 
Howard and I are to be called into a€tion. Elliot is referved for 
his horfemen, who, I underftand, are rarely taken to the field un- 
els there is a deficiency of hands. At this time he is throng 
ploughing down the dung put on the fallow field, which works 
in a capital ftyle; and on this furrow it is meant to fow the 
wheat feed about the end of September, providing a frefh growth 
of weeds does not appear before that period. The ftack-yard 
was lately emptied and cleared for the new crop. My fquad are 
making ftraw ropes for tying down the thatch ufed in covering 
the tacks, and every thing is arranging as faft as pofhible, so as in~ 
terruptions may be avoided in the great work before us. 

September 2.—The past week has been a busy one; and I seize 
upon a leisure hour, allowed by a heavy.shower falling, to ac- 
quaint you of our proceedings. On Monday morning, our forces 
were mustered for harvest work, and were divided into twélve 
bands of twelve shearers, and two bandsters each, four of which 
were committed to the charge of Fairbairn, the like number to 
me, and the remainder to Howard our head shepherd. The rank- 
ing or sorting of the people was done with expedition by Mr Ja- 
migson, who seems quite up to a matter of that nature; and 
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though half an hour or thereby might be lost before the ranking 
was completed, yet all that hurry and. confusion which, without 
it, would inevitably have ensued, were altogether kept clear of, 
and the whole regiment entered to work at once upon a horn be. 
ing sounded by Fairbairn, who is first in command below Mr 
Jamieson. ‘The arrangement was made in this manner,—Mr 
Jamieson having ascertained his numbers, selected twelve of 
those he considered to be the best Shearers, and provided them 
with two able bandsters for tying and stooking the corn; ordered 
Fairbairn off with these, and to place them on the left or open 
side of the field, four shearers upon cach ridge, with their band- 
sters behind them. ‘The second, third and fourth bands follow- 
ed in their coutse, a ticket being given to each bandster mention- 
ing the band to which he belonged. When the fifth band was 
formed, I marched at their head, and placed them on their re- 
spective ridges, and so on, as the sixth, seventh and eighth band 
arrived. Howard came with the ninth, and arranged them in like 
way, and Mr Jamieson followed with the rear guard. After rid- 
uig across the field, and being satisfied that all were rightly ar- 
ranged, he halted in the centre of Fairbairn’s bands ;. and calling 
attention, he stated, in a few words, that these people were com- 
mitted to his management, and that full power was delegated to him 
to do every thing which, as a master, he could do himself ; that it 
was his desire to have the corn clean and low cut; and that while 
sufficient time was allowed to execute the work, idleness was on 
no aecount to be permitted. He then came to my statior, and 
repeated these orders, and concluded with the same in the centre 
of Howard’s division. After this, upon a sign being given, Fair- 
bairn sounded his horn, and immediately the whole body fell to 
work. ‘The total number were 144 shearers, and 24 bandsters. 
Three fourths of the former are women, who, in fact, are our 
neatest cutters. The corn of each band is brought into the mid- 
dle ridge, and stooked there ; a measure which Mr Jamieson says 
forwards the loading of the carts considerably. Indeed, inde- 
, pendent of this consideration, the less compass that corn can, in 
the first instance, be put into, so much the more will the stubble 
be kept clean. Every bandster is directed to draw the bottoms ot 
the sheaves, and to gather up any heads which drop out when he 
is tying them ; so that the quantity left is very trifling. 

We had a good deal of drilling the first day, and not a few 
were dismissed the service as unqualified. ‘These were constant 
ly replaced from a supplementary corps which remained at home; 
and, before night, our ‘discipline was. tolerably perfect. Mr Ja- 
mieson, who commanfled in chief, when he noticed any one not 
working to his mind, always addressed such in a calm but steady 
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manner; explained how he wished his work performed; and re- 

uested, if they were incapable of doing what he required, that 
they would give up without further trouble. About a dozen left 
us in the course of the first day, who were always paid for 
the time they had wrought, but no more. ‘The hours here are 
from sun to sun, with an hour for breakfast, and the like time 
for dinner. T'wenty-minutes rest are also allowed, both in fore- 
noon and afternoon. ‘The victuals are brought to the field in 
three carts, one for each division ; and the bandsters of the differ- 
ent bands act as distributors, after the portions are. measured out 
or set apart for each band by the person who drives the cart, 
The breakfast consists of oat-meal pottage and milk; at dinner, 
bread and beer are given ; and for supper, the like allowance as 
at breakfast. Fairbairn thinks that it has taken a day of six 
shearers to cut an acre of wheat; and if so, twenty-five acres 
have been cut each day. I suppose he is not far from the mark ; 
for we have worked four days and a half, and done little more than 
cut down the fallow break of he hundred acres. The field presents 
a fine sight, as it is wholly in stooks of twelve standing sheaves, 
with two for hoodings or covering the top. A man goes regular- 
y conned the field to set up such sheaves as may have fallen 

own ; but should the weather prove dry, it will be carted to the 
stack-yard in a day or two. The oats and barley cut last week, 
under Fairbairn’s inspection, will also then be ready. ‘The barley 
Jay untied for three days, which was of great benefit in the win- 
ning of it. When tied up, it seemed perfectly dry ; but Mr Ja- 
mieson says he is always apprehensive of barley heating in the 
stack, as the softness of the straw allows a degree of compression 
apt to be followed by a heat dangerous to the grain. I under- 
stand it is customary with him to examine every field before the 
carts are sent to bring any home; and that he is particularly care~ 
ful to carry none till completely winned. Indeed, when stacks 
so large as those I saw last year are made, the greatest attention 
must be necessary, otherwise heating, particularly of barley and 
beans, could not be avoided. ‘This attention is too often disre- 
garded, many people thinking they ought always to carry when 
their neighbours are so employed, without reflecting that the 
winning process is regulated, not only by the ripeness and clean- 
ness of 7 crop when cut down, but also by situation and size 


of sheaves. A small sheaf wins in half the time that is called 
for by a large one, and dries much faster after being completely 
wetted. All these circumstances should be considered by the 
farmer before he carries; and on no account whatever should a 
previous personal examination be omitted. ‘To spoil corn in the 
yard is a most disgraceful affair , the farmer; though, disgrace- 
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ful as it is, perhaps it happens oftener than is known. Mr Ja, 
mieson, however, assures me, that it is now much less frequent 
in the country than formerly, when the crops were fouler in con- 
sequence of the imperfect rotations then practised ; also, that the 
size of sheaves is of late greatly diminished, which permits the 
winning process to go more speedily and equally forward. 

Elliot and his ploughs are seed-furrowing the fallow field, and 
will be well through with it by the time that the leading of corn 
commences. The ridge is neatly gathered up, great care being 
used not to raise it too high in the middle. ‘The horses are supe 
ported on green tares, which are in full pod, and appear to be 
nourishing food. Mr Jamieson says, no kind of food is better in 
dry weather, especially if free from rottenness at the root. They 
are all tied up in bunches of the like size as those of clover; only, 
I observe, that each horse gets three per day, instead of two of 
clover; owing, I presume, to the latter being generally more stuffing 
in the stomach, or, in other words, not so watery and digestible. 

September 10.—Qur field of shearers was this week augmented 
by four fresh bands, or £8 additional shearers, who, were put un- 
der the direction of one of my veterans, often employed in former 
times when extra hands were brought to the field; so we now 
eut down a great breadth daily, though the like care and attention 
ere bestowed as at the outset. To save time and avoid confusion, 
¢ach grieve or steward cuts out and enters the four bands or 
twelve ridges entrusted to him ; and I am now so well acquaint- 
ed with my troops, that I can place all of them in their pr 
station, without the smallest difficulty. As we pay weekly such of 
our hands as leave us on Saturday, a slight drilling becomes neces- 
sary on the Monday morning. We go on very smoothly, and keep 
regular hours. Elliot rings the bell half an hour before sun-rise to 
prepare; and again, at the first peep of that luminary, when all must 
march without further ceremony. "We have had a few wet, or ra- 
ther dewy mornings; but, as it was dry aboye head, Mr Jamieson, 
at those times, ordered us to proceed with the work, and to leave 
the sheaves unbound, or in the state technically called broad-band. 
A detachment was always selected in the course of the day, or 
when the corn was sufficiently dry, for tying up this broad-band 
corn; and Howard generally attended those so employed, Fair- 
bairn and I taking charge conjunctly in his absence. Mr Jamiec- 
son has been less with us this week than last one, and more with 
Elliot, who was busily engaged in driving home corn. ‘Three 
heads of carts, four in on have driven for several days, anda - 
considerable number of tall, well-built stacks, have been put up, 
while a set of hands has been employed since the first day in co- 
yering them, which operation is here executed very neatly in the 
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‘tam-board or cross-roping’'way. About five acres of wheat were 
thrashed last week, so as good fresh straw might be got for co- 
vering ;—our summer thrashed straw being too much broken’ by 
the machine for ‘resisting rain. This new straw was carefully 
drawn under Elliot’s inspection, and makes excellent thatch. 
The wheat thrashed has‘been laid thin on the granary floor,’ and 
orders given to turn it daily, till it comes into a keepable state. 
Being constantly ‘in the field, I have had slight opportunity of 
personally witnessing the building of the stacks, or the manage- 
ment exercised ; but I learn, that a man stands on'the stack, and 
forks the sheaves to the builder, till the stack gets tolerably high, 
when a kind of opening is left for him to stand, and two stack 
headers, as ‘they are called, become necessary. The stacks, to 
be suré, are of great height, and require extra help to complete 
them ; otherwise, Iam confident Mr Jamieson, who is perfectly 
up to every thing of that nature, would not give such assistance. 
September 19.—A good deal of rain has fallen ‘this week, 
which retarded cutting, and ‘stopped ‘carrying altogether. The 
first object was to keep dll the cut corn a-foot, and to complete 
the covering of what was carried. Respecting these matters, 
Mr Jamieson is particularly careful. When the rains ceased, we 
cut oats of the late varieties, which were all gaited ; in other 
words, the sheaves were set up single, with bands 4oose around 
them, and pulled near to the top, attention being paid ‘to draw 
loose heads from the bottom, so as sprouting might be prevented. 
‘The same number of hands have been employed as last week ; 
and, should we be favoured with good ‘weather, the cutting pro- 
cess will likely be finished in eight or ten days. Elliot has com- 
pleted seed-furrowing the ‘fallow break, and is now entered 
upon the wheat stubbles, though, as the weather seems now set- 
tled, he will return to the work of carrying with all despatch. 
Twenty stacks of wheat, oats and barley, are put up, all of e- 
qual size, and better built than any [ have hitherto observed. 
September 28.—Shearing is now over here, though, as part of the 
beans are still to tie, and a good deal of barley and oats to be carried, 
we will be very busy for a week or two. All the wheat is stack- 
ed ; what was sown in spring after turnips, is inferior in bulk to 
the autumn and winter fields, and I also thought it lighter upon 
the hand. The grain, however, is good, being well harvested, 
and will prove of greater value than the barley sown upon the 
same field ; which reminded me of the prediction offered by El- 
liot at seed-time, as mentioned in a former letter. ‘The barley af- 
ter beans is excellent, and, according to my views, may be 20 
per cent. in extent of measure, above that on the turnip field, 
though I must acknowledge that the latter is of superior qua- 
lity, and worth more to the manufacturer. 
Bb4 October 
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October 12.—Harvest is now finished with us, the whole crop be- 
ing safely deposited inthe yard. I mentioned, in a former letter, 
that nine hundred acres of the different kinds of grain were sown 
upon this farm, the produce whereof, except what was thrashed 
from the field, is secured or put up in ninety-six large stacks, all 
of them nearly of equal size, and affording a notable sight to the 
beholder, if he is an amateur of rural science. The whole are 
completely covered for the winter, a measure which engages Mr 
Jamieson’s notice in a particular manner ; he alleging, that a slov- 
enly managed stack-yard furnishes sure proof, that every other 
branch of farm management is carelessly conducted. The first 
built stacks have all been tied down a second time, and I under- 
stand that a repetition of this operation is continued till the stacks 
are fully compressed, when it becomes unnecessary, unless a breach 
is made by a storm of wind, which is immediately repaired. The 
business of a farmer has been often supposed to be one within 
the reach of every blockhead ; but fam more and more convinced, 
that, to carry it on properly, a wise head is not only required, but 
also a steady hand in the administration of the several duties 
which appertain to the occupation. 

The fallow field was last week sown with wheat, at the rate of ten 
pecks per Scotch acre; and the seed was carefully pickled or mois- 
tened with urine, exactly in the like way as done with what was 
sown in the spring. There was not a blacked or smutted head of 
wheat to be seen of last crop, which almost satisfies me that pick- 
ling is a radical cure or preventive for that abominable disorder, 
I remember one day before harvest, when some gentlemen from a 
distant part of the country were on a visit te Mr Jamieson, that, 
one of them having expatiated, at considerable length, concern- 
ing their district being exposed to smut from a particularity of 
soil, Mr Jamieson took him up, and offered to wager five guineas, 
that a single smutted head would not be got amongst his a. 
Done, replies the gentleman; for I never saw a wheat field in 
my life but what was less or more smutted. ‘The gentleman then 
proceeded to examine the field with the greatest attention ; but, 
after an examination of several hours, was obliged to declare, that 
the spit of Mr Jamieson’s farm certainly differed from that of 
every one he had hitherto known, otherwise it could not have es- 
caped that baneful malady. No, says Mr Jamieson ; my soil is 
the same with other people’s ; but perhaps greater exertion is be- 
stowed to avoid an evil, which assuredly is too prevalent, and which 
proceeds entirely from negligence and inattention. , 

‘The winter stock of cattle and sheep is now brought home, 
Howard having been at several markets to procure them. One 
hundred head of cattle are provided for the straw yards, and these 
are presently ranging the stubbles. Howard tells me, they will - 

e 
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be’ put upon straw so long as the weather continues dry, and that 
a few turnips will be given them after Candlemass, to bring their 
blood into good order before the grass season arrives. Twenty score 
of ewes are also provided ; and this branch of stock is considered 
by Mr Jamieson as highly profitable, though he acknowleges that, 
without cattle, he could not convert his straw into dung. About 
forty fine oxen, purchased at the summer markets, and grazed 
since their arrival on the pasture fields, are intended to be fed at 
the stake on turnips; but, as these matters are altogether in 
Howard’s department, I can only speak of them in a transient 
manner. 

Last evening Mr Jamieson gave an entertainment to his servants 
of every description, on account of the finishing of harvest. He 
was pleased to take the head servants to the parlour, with his own 
family, which certainly was paying us due attention; but, after 
supper was over, he desired us to follow him to the large mill 
barn, where the other servants were feasted ; and, taking a glass in 
his hand, when we arrived there, desiring us to do the same, he 
addressed the numerous assembled body in the following terms. 
‘ My lads, I drink health and happiness to each of you, and to 
your several wives and families.—May Providence bless you all— 
may you be spared for many harvests, and enabled to perform your 
respective duties with the like fidelity as uniformly displayed in 
the one, the conclusion of which we are now solemnizing. ’ 

In this kind and benevolent manner does this good man con- 
stantly behave to those below him, thereby attaching them to his 
interest more effectually than can be accomplished by the hard or 
austere master. Such may procure obedience when present; 
but the moment that his back is turned, the ties of duty are in- 
stantly relaxed. ‘The study of human nature is a science follow- 
ed by few people; but I am convinced that no branch of know- 
ledge ought to be cultivated with more sedulity. Without some 
degree of perfection in this science, none can act aright in their 
passage through life,—none can sufficiently discharge the duties 
which appertain to their respective stations,—and none can enjoy 
true felicity, or possess real contentment. 


(To be continued. ) 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF ‘THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Sir George MacKenzie, Bart. on the Distilleries of the 
Lowlands and Highlands. 


Sir, 
I am sorry that we have a farmer among us, who seems to 


delight in an opportunity of exposing our faults. Fortunately, 
the letter in your last Number, commenting on the Ross-shire re 


solutions, 
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solutions, betrays so much ignorance of the subject, that we he- 
ritors need not be much alarmed for the consequences of his ill. 
judged attempt to show his superiority in knowledge over all the 
wise heads of the county. Iam not at all disposed to enter into 
war with a person‘like him; but, in case a battle should ensue, 
I beg leave to form a few outworks. I-will then have no occa- 
sion to fight, until nry enemy drives me from my first redoubt; 
which I now proceed to raise. 


Comparative Statement of the Duties laid en-Stillsin the Highlands and 
Lowlands ; with an Estimate of Profits likely to be derived from each, 


Lowland Still of 40 Gallons Contents. 

Strength of wath, 100 gallons to produce 16 gallons of fpirits— 

Quantity of fpirits allowed to be diftilled under one licenfe, 
81,000 gallons—Quantity of wath 506,200 gallons. 
Duty on wafh, including war duty - L. 10,545 © 0 
Duty on fpirits do. - - - 4,050 0 © 
Duty on ftill do. - - - 6,489 © 0 
Duty on malt uncertain, from its being fometimes 

evaded ; but fay, for malt duty, and expenfes of 

every kind, during one licenfe - - 11,425 0 © 

L. 32,500: 0 0 
$1,000 gallons of fpirits, at ros. 40,500 0 0 
Profit - - - 8,000 o © 
—which, if the allowance for malt duty and expenfes be thought 
too low, will bear a further redu@ion, and ftill leave a handfome 
rofit. 
. Highland Still of 40 Gallons. 

Strength of wath, 1co gallons to produce only ro gallons of 
fpirits— gantity of fpirits allowed to be diftilled, 3000 gallons 
under one licenfe—Quantity of wath, 30,000 gallons. 

Duty on wafh, including war duty L. 87 10 0 
Duty on fpirits* do. - 450 0 © 
Duty on ftill do. - goo oO 0 
Malt duty and expenfes 600 © Oo 
—_- —— 1.1537 10 6 
3000 gallons of fpirits at 10s. - - . 1500 0 0 
Lofs to the fairtrader - - 41.37 10 © 

In the above calculation, fractions are net attended to, The 

real 


* This is equal toa fpirit duty of 38. per gallon, and certainly a 
miftake. The gentleman who follows, afferts that the duty is only 6d, 
per gallom Conpuctor. 
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teal lofs to the fair trader in the Highlands is much greater than 
here ftated, when the malt-duty is not evaded, and when proper 
buildings are erected. The profit which is made by feiling grains, 
or feeding cattle with them, is not ftated againft the Lowland dif- 
tiller. In the Highlands, little if any profit can be made in that 
way. ‘The above is a hafty calculation ;—but I challenge any one 
to lay the at 46. Geo. IIT. ¢ap. 102. before him, and’ make a fair 
calculation and a fair ftatement of expenfes, and to maintain that 
we are miftaken. As to what your correfpondent fays of the 
ftate of Rofs-fhire and its inhabitants, moft of it, if not all, 
can be proved to be falfe. But I wifh firft to repel the principal 
attack. I have ftated the price of fpirits at 10s. per gallon, at 
random. The price of Lowland fpirits in London, while I was 
there laft winter, was from tis. to rts. 6d. The duty annually 
paid in London by one houfe for Scotch fpirits, exceeds half a 
million Sterling. The two cafes are ftated, in my opinion, fairly. 
The expenfes of the Lowland dittiller are ftated high, and thole 
of the other low; and the ftatement of expentfes is the only point 
in which any alteration can be made. ‘The price of fpirits is 
the fame in Loth cafes; and therefore it matters not whether it 
be too high or too low. But in cafe your correfpondent chufes to 
go to minute calculation, and to convert the price of our gallon 
into the Englifh, and may not have accefs to tables, I may mention 
that 1 Scotch gallon = 3.581091 Englith. 1 believe I am not far 
miftaken when I fay that 30s. per Scotch gallon would be got in 
the Highlands for whitky of the legal ftrength. I fhall expe&t a 
reply to this in the November Number ; and hope the Farmer will 
be candid enough to acknowledge any miftake that he may difco- 
ver. He feems to think much of himfelf, and very little of poor 
Highland lairds. I with him much fatisfaction in his own con- 
ceit; and am, Sir, your moft obedient fervant, G. S. Mackenzis. 


[Not being acquainted either with diftilling, or the laws by 
which it is regulated, we fubmitted the above paper to a re- 
fpe€table friend, intimately converfant with thefe matters, 
who has obligingly favoured us with the following remarks, 
which, as in duty bound, we lay before our readers. } 

The following statements respecting the duties payable by the 
Lowland and Highland distillers, will show the errors which Sir 
George Mackenzie, Baronet, has fallen into when treating on that 
Subject. 

Duties payable in the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland ona Still 
of 40 Gallons content. 
In the Lowlands— 
License, 108]. permanent; 541. war - - L.6,480 0 4 


Carry over L.6,480 0 0 
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Brought over L. 6,480 
Spirits 81,000 gallons, at the rate of 2025 gallons 
for each gallon still content; 8d. perma- 

nent; 4d. war - - - 4,050 
Wash 490,909 gallons, equal to 16} gallons of 
spirits for every 100 gallons of wash ; 

33d. permanent; l¢4d. wars - 10,227 


_ eS 


Equal to 5s. 13d. per gallon L.20,757 5 5 


In the Highlands. 


License, 6]. 13s. 4d. permanent; 31. 6s.8d. war L.400 0 0 
Spirits 3000, or 75 gallons for every gallon still 

content; 4d. permanent ; 2d. war 75 0 0 
Wash 30,000, equal to 10 gallons of spirits for every 
. 100 gallons of wash; Id. permanent; 

2d. war - - - - - 187 10 0 


Equal to 4s. 5d. per gallon _L.662 10 0 


However great the error may be which Sir George Mackenzie 
has fallen into in calculating the duties, they are not the only ones 
he has committed. Labour, for instance, can be had cheaper 


in the Highlands than in the Lowlands. Grain, whatever differ- 
ence of opinion may exist about quality, can ge be bought 


at a proportionable rate as to real value, in both districts; and 
for the want of coal, an adequate compensation is given by Go 
vernment, in requiring (but not restricting) only 75 gallons spirits 
for each gallon of still-room in the Highlands, (which can be ac- 
complished easily with any sort of fuel); while the Lowland dis- 
tillers must produce, or be charged with, 2025 gallons spirits for 
every gallon of still-room. Besides, the grains or offal of several 
distillers within the Highland line, are sold at the same rate as in 
the Lowlands ; and to the one they are almost as valuable as to 
the other, if properly applied. With these advantages, the cost 
of spirits (exclusive of duties) cannot be estimated more in the 
Highlands than in the Lowlands,—nor should it be taken at so 
much ; but, rating it at the same, the balance will be widely dif- 
ferent from what it appears in Sir George Mackenzie’s statement. 
‘The duty on the Lowland still, &c. - L. 20,757. 5 5 
Sir George Mackenzie estimates 3000 gallons of 

spirits made in the Highlands to cost 600/, 

therefore, at the same rate, 81000 in the Low- 

lands will cost - - - - - 16,200 0 0 


ee 


Carry over L. 38,957, 5 5 
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Brought over L. 36,957 5 5& 
In place of which, Sir George makes the 81000 
gallons cost only (including duty) - - $2,500 0 0 








Difference - - - L.4,457 5 5 





The duty on the Highland still is - - L. 662 10 0 
Cost of 3000 gallons spirits admitted i = 600 0 0 





L. 1,262 10 0 
From this it appears, in place of the Lowland distiller having an 
advantage equal to nearly 30 per cent. over the Highland distiller, 
that he pays 16 per cent. more duty, and is, even upon Sir 
George’s own principle, — and four tenths per cent. worse ; 
and if the advantages in favour of the Highland distiller, re- 
sulting ftom the law, are taken into view, they will appear (as they 
really are) very considerable; he neither being called upon to work 
with rapidity, nor to make strong worts, while the Lowland distiller 
is necessitated to do both, at a most enormous expense on the one 
hand, and an almost incalculable loss of grain on the other. In 
fact, these losses cannot be computed at less than 10 per cent. against 
the Lowland distiller, making his situation eighteen and four tenths 
per cent., or nearly one fifth, worse than that of the Highland distiller. 
Whatever may be the situation of the Ross-shire tenantry, it 
seems evident, that, until they are enabled to live by their farms, 
and until the different statutes for preventing smuggling are en- 
forced by the Justices of the Peace, the situation of the tenantry 
can neither be ameliorated, nor the baneful practice of smuggling 
eifectually prevented. It appears also certain, that agriculture 
must suffer severely by the attention and labour of the peasantry 
being drawn from it to carry on this nefarious business, often de- 
structive to themselves, and always hurtful to the fair trader and 
to the public. 











[With pleasure we insert the following letter from Mr Braidwood, 
Manager of the Caledonian Insurance Company, because it 
relates to a subject of primary importance to every farmer ; 
and reflects wach honour on that opulent and liberal minded 
public body. ‘The scheme devised by the Company for con- 
tinuing the policies issued for insuring, at short periods, that 
portion of the farmer’s stock contained in the stack-yard, is 
so accurately described by Mr Braidwood, that it is unneces- 
sary for us to say one word in its favour, further than recome 
mending it to the attention of our readers.] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 
AN advertisement by the Caledonian Insurance Company, res 
lating 
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lating to a new method of insuring farm-stock against the risk 
of fire, for a period less than twelve months, will accompany - 
_ Magazine to be published in August.» The object in view 

ing congenial to the design of your work, I shall make no a- 
pology for asking your permission to give-some further explana- 
tion of the plan to your numerous readers.,, 

It has long been the practice of fire-insurance companies to is- 
sue short-date policies for farm stock, ships, atticles of commerce, 
&c.; and the plan now submitted to your consideration, does 
not claim the merit of introducing that improvement. In all 
cases where such insurances are only occasionally required, no 
better means could have been devised for the security of the par- 
ties concerned. But something more was wanting for the ac- 
commodation of farmers and others, who have always on hand an 
extra stock during the same period of each succeeding year. They 
were put to some inconvenience by the necessity of applying for 
anew policy every year; and when they neglected it, perhaps 
only for a few days, if an accident happened, their property was 
uncovered, and they could have no redress. 

By the plan now proposed, a farmer’s extra stock is insured 
for six months, or any number of months that may be required ; 
and never ceases to be covered during the same specified period, 
while he pays the premium and duty, precisely in the same man- 
ner as his dwelling-house, furniture, offices, and perpetual stock, 
remain always insured by an annual policy. ‘The short-date po- 
licy, I shall suppose, is for six months, from Oct. Ist, 1807, to 
April Ist, 1808. Well; the insurance on that part of the farm- 
er’s stock ceases on the evening of the first day of April. But 
by the terms of the policy, and without any further transaction 
on his part, or on that of the insurers, it commences again on 
the first day of Oct. 1808, and before he has actually paid the 
premium and duty for the second year; fifteen days being allow- 
ed for that purpose, agreeably to the universal practice of fire- 
insurance companies in relation to annual policies. Nor is it 
possible that the person insured can lose the benefit of the poli- 
cy coyering his extra stock, by merely forgetting to pay the pre- 
mium and duty;—because such payment will be demanded ;—and 
if adelay of fifteen days should take place, he will receive a 
printed or written intimation, warning him of his danger. It 
must not, however, be understood, that fire-insurance compa- 
nies aré obliged to give such intimations ;—their own interest is a 
sufficient motive to secure the continuance of that practice. 

I am happy in being able to announce to you a plan, which ap- 
pears to me calculated to suit the convenience, and to secure 
the property, of a class of our fellow subjects, so'respectable, and 
so useful to the community at large, as THE FARMERS OF ScoT- 
LAND 


* 
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LanD; and that the proposal originates with THE CaLEDONIAN 
InsuRancE Company. I am respectfully, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


WILzE1AM Braipwoop. 
Caledonian Fire-Office, Edinburgh, 23d July 1807. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following works, lately published in Edinburgh, were 
mearit to be reviewed in this Number, had we not been prevent- 
ed by an extraordinary pressure of original communications. We 
therefore only notice them in a cursory way, though free to say, 
that the merits of each entitle them to 2 more particular examin- 
ation. 

1. The first volume of Caledonia, or an Account Historical and 
Topographic of North Britain, by George Chalmers Esq. ‘This 
is a work highly interesting both to the moralist and the econo- 
mist, because, on the one hand, it traces society from the rudest 
state of barbarism to that of polished civilization, while, on the 
other hand, it develops the gradual progress of improvement 
from the period when Scotland was little better than a wilder- 
ness, containing only wild beasts, and still wilder men, to the time 
when it became cultivated with almost garden-like’ perfection. 
Few men are bettér qualified than Mr Chalmers for elucidating 
these matters, or executing the task undertaken. He possesses 
a steady judgment, not to be biassed by the highest authorities 
which have gone before him, and is endued,with an unwearied 
sedulity to ascertain facts which seems to be increased in direct 
proportion with the maze that encompasses the subject he has 
undertaken to investigate. In a word, we have received so much 
pleasure from the perusal of this volume, that we anxiously look 
forward to the succeeding ones, as a source of mental gratifica- 
tion and delight. When finished, the work will be an honour 
to Scotland ; because the history of any country is rarely describ- 
ed with so much precision as what is displayed im the present 
performance. 

2. The Code of Health and Longevity, in four volumes octavo, by 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Our predilection for Sir John, and every 
thing which proceeds from his pen, is so well known, that we 
are diffident of offering an opiniorr on these interesting volumes. 
We may, however, safely state, that as health is a blessing whiclt 
cannot be too highly estimated, every person must naturally be 
concerned iri the sitace which, at this time, have occupied the 
honourable Baronet’s attention. ‘To us, these volumes have af- 


forded so much information, that we shall resort to them at all 
times 
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times as a sure directory for gaining and possessing that state of 
health without which every worldly blessing is of no avail. It 
is allowed, that Sir John fon already taught the farmers of the 
kingdom to increase their agricultural produce at the rate of 
10 per centum per annum, and it would not be surprising were 
that class of the community, healthy as it is, to have an addition 
to their natural life, in the like proportion as is said to have taken 
place with their rural produce, from the enlightened and correct 
writings of the Honourable Baronet. : 

3. A View of the Mineralogy, Agriculture, Manufactures and 
Fisheries of the Island of Arran, by the Reverend Mr Headrick, 
This, so far as it goes, is a most useful publication; and we 
must expresss our surprise at the worthy aathor having made so 
much of a subject, confessedly a barren one. In our next Num, 
ber this work shall be-noticed in a particular manner. 

4. Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, vol. II. It has not hitherto fallen in our way to say 
much of this Society. Indeed, the first and second volumes of 
their transactions were not highly calculated to provoke our at- 
tention. Not so the volume before us; which contains.a num- 
ber of excellent essays, every one of them on subjects of import- 
ance, and well adapted to promote the improvement of the 
country. ‘Two of these essays, viz. on the diseases of sheep, 
and the introduction of sheep farming into the Highlands, are 
particularly valuable. ‘The volume shall be examined with pre- 
cision in our next Number. 

5. The Shepherd's Guide, by James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, 
We presume that the most of our readers have heard of Mr Hogg, 
both as a poet and as a shepherd; and we venture to assure them, 
that the satisfaction to be enjoyed from his practical works, will 
not be exceeded by the pleasure received from his poetical com- 
positions. ‘Till of late, knowledge of sheep-husbandry was.en- 
tirely restricted to shepherds and others employed in the ma- 
nagement of that useful animal; whereas, at this day, the dis- 
eases of sheep, and the remedies to counteract them, are describ- 

ed by Mr Hogg and other practical professionalists, in the most 
satisfactory manner. ‘This volume is written in a way which 
must ensure success; and, what is more, the information con- 
tained is of that sterling nature as must cause it to be of great 
public benefit. We reserve our full opinion of the work to a fu- 
ture cccasion, when it shall be noticed with respectful attention. 


BRANCH 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue weather, fince the commencement of 1807, has gone into ex- 
tremes ; of courfe, the crops of the year are unequal and variable ia 
quality, according to foil, fituation, and other local circumftances. 
The exceflive wetnefs of winter, fucceeded by fevere black frofts, where- 
by the clay foils were mellowed in a greater degree than common- 
ly happens, and thefe followed by heavy rains in May and June, 
placed the lands incumbent on a retentive bottom into fomething 
like a ftate of mortar, fickening the plants growing on them, and 
effetually retarding the tillering procefs afterwards. When ia this con- 
dition a fudden drought fet in, which baked the furface into a brick 
confiftency, and prevented that improvement of the crops generally ex- 
perienced when warmnefs arrives. 

The light foils, on the contrary, were greatly benefited by the early 
fummer rains, and promifed moft abundant crops, had not the after- 
drought checked their progrefs, and ftunted them confiderably. Under 
prefent circumftances, the beft wheats are on lands of this defcription, 
and the heavieft returas of hay have alfo been got from them. Turnips 
have rarely fucceeded on any other variety of foil, the fowing procels 
being long prevented on loams, and afterwards imperfectly executed in 
omieerton inftances. Thefe ftatements will be found generally appli- 
cable to the whole ifland ; though it muft be remarked that, as. a par- 
tial relief from drought was received in fome diftri€ts earlier, and to a 
greater extent than in others, the benefit thereby conf-rred will of confe- 
quence be in dire&t proportion with the fituation of the crops when 
moifture was received, or, in other words, with the ftage of growth at 
which they had arrived when favoured with relief. To oats, beans, 
turnips and graffes, a further fupply of rain undoubtedly would be be- 
neficial ; but it is a queftionable circumftance whether the crops of 
wheat and barley would be benefited by rain at this feafon, the quality, 
and in fome meafure the quantity, of thefe graius depending upon the 
drynefs and warmnefs of weather during the filling and ripening procef- 
fes. According to our accounts, few of the crops are to be of ordina- 
ry bulk ; nor will a deficiency of this nature excite furprife, when the 
preceding circumftances are fufficiently confidered. 

Markets for grain have been tolerably fteady through the quarter, 
the advance generally looked for at the date of our laft not having taken 
place, owing, in fome degree, to the great importation of American 
wheat and flour. Cattle and fheep have, over the whole ifland, fallen 
in price confiderably, efpecially thofe in a lean or half fed conditioa ; a 
circumftance which occafions a fufpicion of the breeding trade having 
been carried further than required by the a¢tual demand. Be this as it 
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may, the breeder and feeder will now be placed under more equal cir. 
cumftances than for feveral years paft, the former having reaped more 
than his equal fhare of profits, whilft the gains of the latter were not 
greater than he derived when prices in the dead market were twenty-five 
per cent. inferior. 

It is noticed with fatisfa&tien by fome of our reporters, that fteps are 
now to be taken for obtaining relief from the feverity of the property- 
tax ; and we gladly offer our mite of praife to the farmers of Roxburgh- 
fhire for taking the lead in fuch a falutary meafure. Unlefs their endea- 
vours, however, are backed by their brethren in other counties, it is to be 
dreaded that fuccefs will be wanting ; and on that account meetings in 
every county are anxioufly recommended. No man defends the fyftem ac- 
cording to which the property-tex is levied on the farming intereft, on 
account of its juftice ; but many fup»ort it on account of its conveni- 
ericy and prolificknefs. Thefe circumftances will caufe the prefent 
mode to be retained, till a fteady and flrong oppofition appears againft 
it ; and in this oppofition the landed intereft appears to be fully as much 
concerned as the tenantry, becaufe the tax will eventually fall upon the 
landholder. It has been fuggefted, that a tax upon the farmer's: 
ftock would be a more equitable meafure than one upon his gains and 
profits, efpecially when thefe are afcertained by a'rule which applies to 
the fituation of few people, and at the beft is neceflarily unequal, when 
applied to the great body of cultivators.. The ftock of a farmer is ea» 
fily valucd ; therefore, were difputes to arife refpe€ting the tax, a refer- 
ence to faéts could at once be made, either by the owner or by the 
commiffioners. In this way, none would be taxed unlefs they poffeffed 
property ; whereas, according to the prefent mode, a farmer may be 
taxed at a high rate for gains and profits, notwithftanding of his being 
actually a bankrupt. The fuggeftion deferves confideration, having at 
leaft the merit of being agreeable to the title of the act; whereas the 
criterion, according to which farmers are prefently affeffed, has no more 
connexion with the ftate of their property, than it has with the rules of 
affeffrrent operating on other clafles of the community. 

Though rather out of place, yet, at the requeft of a refpetable cor- 
refpondent, the following errors, which have got into the 3d volume of 
the Highland Society’s Tranfactions, are here noticed. 

In page 177, laft line but three, for fla/ks, read fraols. 

‘In page 291, note, line firft, for ‘ when too much done,’ read ¢ when 
not too much done.’ 

Purchafers of this volume, if they think it worth while to know the 
author’s real meaning, are requefted to make thefe corrections, and to 
draw a pen through the lower note, page 159, which the author omit- 
ted to do though intended,— being doubtful’ of the propriety of ufing 
the name of Dr R. without his confent, and wifhing to corre¢t the Poa 
compreffa and to infert the Poa fluitans, which is the name of the plant 
in the Flora Britannica. The Poa compreffa has a flat flalk, the Poa 
fluitans a flat fheath. Botanifts have given the name of Feftuca fluitans 
to various plants. 
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At the requeft of another correfpondent, we intimate, that the foreft 
of Sleagoyle, in the diftri& of Kintyre, Argylethire, containing betwixt 
eight and nine thoufand Scotch acres of excellent fheep-patture, is to be 
jet from Whitfunday 1809, in one, two, or three farms, as may be 
agreed on ; each of which is provided with improveable low grounds, 
where fnow is little known, for wintering upon ; and alfo admirably cal 
culated for turnip hufbandry. The vicinity of the great Clyde markets, 
the extent and other well known advantages of thele lands, open fuch a 
wide field of improvement and profit to the experienced and enterpriz- 
ing farmer, that it is our duty to recommend them to our fouth coun- 
try friends, many of whom we know eagerly defire to find out an eli- 
gible fituation of this kind, where they might bring into aétion the 
large ftock of knowledge accumulated in the original fheep diftrics. 
We are informed that the lands will be fhown by Mr Alexander Sin- 
clair at Kilchamaig; and that offers may be given to John Campbell, 
Efq. writer, Inverary, or to Robert Campbell, Efg. writer to the fig- 
net, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


eS 


SCOTLAND. 


Letter from a Gentleman who lately vifited Caithnefs, dated 20th Fuly. 

« Havine had occafion to be in Caithnefs for a few weeks, I was 
agreeably difappointed to find it a much more improveable country than 
what people in your fouthern diftri€ts generally fuppofe. If the follow- 
ing obfervations fhall appear worthy of notice, they are much at your 
fervices 

© The firft objects which arreft the attention of a a are the ex. 
tenfive improvements carried on by Sir John Sinclair ; fome of which 
have been attended with fuccefs, others have not ; but, throughout the 
whole, there appears a generous and liberal purpofe of improving the 
country and its inhabitants, unfhackled by any contracted or narrow 
motives, and of which the general voice bears ample teftimony. Mr 
Traill’s improvements, too, cannot fail to attraé& the notice and admira- 
tion of ftrangers, who know the unremitting attention and exertion ne- 
ceflary to accomplifh what he has performed. 

* The face of the parifhes in the vicinity of the town of Thurfo, and 
along the fea-coaft to the town of Wick, extending into the country 
about fix miles, is exa€tly what a farmer could wifh, being compofed of 
gently rifing grounds and alternate low meadows and lochs in which 
there is in general excellent marl. The foil of the parifhes near Thur- 
fo, is, in general, a clayey loam of a dark red colour, and fine in qua- 
lity. The average depth of it appears to be from nine to fifteen inches ; 
and the whole of this defcription of foil, almoft without an exception, 
is incumbent on an horizontal grey flate rock. This rock retains on its 
furface all {pring and rain water, and of courfe forms a channel for it 
from top to bottom of the declivities ; confequently the outcry againit 
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the wetnefs of Caithnefs, for fix or feven months of the year, is univer. 
fal ; and it is a general complaint that corn crops do not exhibit much 
progrefs before the nights get long ; which may be conftrued to mean, 
before the foil recovers its vegetative force after the defruGive effedis of fum 
perabundont moifture for the greateft part of the year. 

* Almoft the whole of the new fields and enclofures of Caithnefs are 

formed in the ufual manner, with their longeft fides parallel to the de- 
clivity. But it is conceived, that enclofures in that county fhould lye 
quite the reverfe way, that is, with their longeft fides nearly at right 
angles to the declination. No field, it is humbly thought, fhould be of 
greater breadth than 120 yards, and completely protected by an open 
drain on the upper fide of the field. In lining off this drain, or upper 
fide of the field, it ought particularly to be attended to, that the water 
fhall run with, and not againft the feam or natural declivity of the rock ; 
and that it fhall have a flope fo fufficiewt as not to encourage in the leaft the 
ftagnation of water. It might be of advantage, where there may be 
much water at certain feafons, to face the under fide of the drain with 
fod or divot to prevent cutting. If thefe ideas are well founded, it ap- 
pears advifable, that all long fields, formed in the ufual mode, fhould 
be fubdivided by open crofs drains, as deep as the furface of the reten- 
tive rock or fubfoil, at the diftance from each other above ftated, having 
a flope or fall from end to end of about one inch to the yard. Such 
drains need not be more, in the general cafe, than the width of.a furrow 
{pade. 
; ‘ It is a general obfervation, that trees and thorn hedges do not fuc- 
ceed in Caithnefs The climate is certainly againft thefe, and the pofi- 
tion of the rock is inimical to their roots fearching downwards. But ‘it 
is fubmitted, that too much moifture is equally adverfe to their growth. 
This laf evil can only be guarded againft by numerous interfeéting 
drains. Where the ground is perfe&tly dry, and well fenced, it is fup- 
pofed trees will fucceed. As corroborative of this opinion, at, Braal, in 
the parith of Halkirk, and at Tifter, in the parith of Bower, fome trees, 
confifting chiefly of plane and afh, have attained a confiderable fize, and 
appear thriving. The firft fituation is low, the fecond is high and un- 
theltered ; but both are dry, from their peculiar fituation. Thofe at 
‘Tifter ftand on the very fummit of that property, and thofe at Braal on 
a dry bank of the river of Thurfo Both of thefe places, indeed, are 
diftant from the fea-coaft about fix Englith miles. It was ftated to me, 
that there are excellent thorn hedges in the parith of Wattin. This 
parifh is alfo inland, and it is underftood that the foil is dry from its 
superior depth, or a difference in the fubftratum. 

Winter wheat is reported not to fucceed in Caithnefs, but fpring 
wheat has been known to produce a-fair crop. Mr Trail] produced a 
decent fample. This remark proves the extreme wetnefs of the fields in 
winter and {pring ; but if a plan be adopted of keeping the lands much 
drier than they have hitherto been, it is prefumed that both winter and 
‘pring whcat may be tried with fuccefs after a fummer fallow well pre- 
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pared. It is in vain to attempt raifing beans on land that has been 
focked with wet during winter. Perhaps the climate may be unfavour- 
able to this lait grain; but beans are raifed in Rofsthire, and it would 
be rath to fpeak decidedly on this fubje& without a fair experiment be- 
ing made on ground well managed. At all events, 1 am warranted in 
maintaining, that, in the prefent wet ftate of the grounds, no grain can 
be raifed of that good quaility which the foil, with different manage- 
ment, feems uepitl of producing. ’ 
Letter from Upper Annandale, 22d Fuly. 

Arter fome weeks of drought, which began to alarm the farmers, 
the late moderate and fucceffive rains have been moft refrefhing. The 
moifture came too late for fome particular fowings of turnips, and for 
this crop of fown grafs; on which account, fome turnips have rifen 
unequally, and the fown graffes are light in hay; the paftures were alfo, 
in fome inftances, confiderably injured, which reduced ftill lower, the 
fallen prices of cattle. But with thefe exceptions, every thing is now 
refrefhed, and flourifhing. Wheat, oats, and barley, promife a full a- 
verage crop; manured meadows are excellent ; flax appears better than 
ordinary ; potatoes early fet are inferior, but later ones are generally 
fine. Early Swedifh turnips fown in May, came up unequally ; but 
the crop in general appears well. Prices of oats 3s. to 43. per buthel, 
6 of which in a boll; wheat Xs. ; oatmeal 38. per ftone. Fat cattle fell 
well; lean are very low. The wool market uncertain, as the buyers 
are timid. Good horfes enormoufly high ; black faced hogs have fold 
at 158. to 18s. each. 

Letter from the Difiri& of Carrick, Fuly 22d. 

© Tue firft month of this quarter was generally, very wet, and was 
fucceeded by nearly a month of cold, dry, frofty wiods, which checked 
vegetation remarkably ; and even, in fome of the fertile parts of this 
diftri& of the county, threatened the worft of confequences. In fact, 
at the end of June, vegetation feemed almoft flationary. Since about 
the beginning of this month, we have had fome fine fhowers, with 
an extraordinary degree of warmth, which has completely changed the 
complexion of the fields. Verdure is reitored to the paftures, and 
the crops which, toward the end of June, were fearce covering the 
earth, are now coming on vigoroufly, and promife to be tolcrable. 
Though there does not at prefent appear to be a deficiency in any of 
the crops, yet if a comparifon were to be made, it is believed that it 
would be in favour of wheat, of which there is now a confiderable 
quantity fown. Turnips and potatoes, of which alfo great quantities 
are every where planted, are looking well. And fo much progrets has 
. been made of late in agricultural improvement, that beautiful ficids of 
drilled beans are frequently to be feen, which would not difhonour the 
heft cultivated diftriéts of Scotland. Neceffity is faid to be the mother 
of invention, and it is applicable in the prefent cafe. This improved 
mode of agriculture may, in a great meafure, be afcribed to the increafe 
of rents that is every day taking place. When land, as of late, is taken 
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at the rate of 3]. per acre, it roufes all the energy of the tenant, and 
caufes him to excite the whole of his ingenuity to be able to fulfil his 
engagements. And it would feem he is, at laft, convinced from expe- 
rience, that the new hufbandry is beft calculated for that purpofe. 

‘ The price of oats and oatmeal has rather advanced during this quar- 
ter; bear and barley can fcarce be fold at any price ; for fome time 
paft oatmeal has been at 18. 6d. per peck. If by thefe means, and the 
prefent appearance of the feveral crops, the tillage farmer is encouraged 
to hope, a mofl diftrefling damp has clouded the mind of the grazier. 
There is almoft a complete ftagnation in the fale of cattle ; and any 
that have been fold are at fuch a depreciation, as muft foon become 
ruinous. Whatever this may be owing to, whether to the decreafe of 
manufactures, or to the ftate of keeping in England, it has entirely 
overturned the ufual theory, that the price of corn and cattle common- 
ly keep pace with each other, The wages of labourers, mechanics, 
and jobbers, continue rather upon the increafe, which muft always hap- 
pen in an improving county that is but thinly peopled. ” 

Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather for the la(t three months has been favourable for the 
purfuite of the farmer. Wheat, and early fown barley, are now in full 
growth, and promifing a good produce, having had moderate rains and fine 
weather while in the bloffom ; barley fown after April was kept back by 
the drought, and has not yet got the better of it. Potatoes are healthy 
and forward; but young turnips are generally in a backward ftate. 
Thofe fown early were in many inftances injured by the fly, and thofe 
later were kept back by the dronght. They may ftill, however, be a 
tolerable crop, from the favourable weather which has been of late. 

The {pring was confidered rather unfavourable for the ftore farmers, 
and there was no doubt a confiderable lofs of lambs ; but it has not had 
the effeét to raife the price of the remainder, nor of young fheep in the 
Englifh markets. Though the fairs have not been more crowded than 
ufual, the prices are confiderably below-thole of laft year ; it is fuppcfed 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Wool was expected not to undergo much 
alteration ; but at prefent this feems to be a doubtful matter. At fome 
of the principal fairs of this county, which were attended by many 
ftaplers and farmers, no bargains were made. 

The fales of cattle have not been more favourable for the farmer; ex- 
cepting aged bullocks, which went.off in good condition in the fpring 
for the fouth, no other kind have paid for keeping. Year old and two 
year old cattle have fold about 20 per cent. under the prices of laft year. 
‘This fall will be felt heavy by the breeder ; but the grazier will not feel 
it in the fame degree. If he fells cheaper, he will buy or lay in cheaper 
again. And to confider fairly of his fituation, it is believed that he re- 
quires more advantage than he bas had for the two laft years. Though 
the butcher market cannot be faid to have fallen low, it muft be allowed 
that the feeder was not paid a reafonable difference between the price 
he gave for lean flock and that got by him from the butcher. If, then, 
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the breeder has hitherto got more for his young or lean flock than 
.what could be afforded by the feeder, it is but fair that his prices 
fhould be moderated, as feems now to be the cafe. 

In this county the extent of wheat crops is yearly increafing, there 
being now fcarce a farmer in the lower diftri@, and even in the midland 
one, but grows this grain lefs or more. But if the growth has increafed, 
the confumption has alfo increafed, there béing few families of any de- 
fcription who do not ufe wheat bread. Bakers are eftablifhed not only 
in all the villages, but alfo in many remote places diflant from towns. 
The fale of wheat, however, is not dependent on thefe; what is of good 
quality being bought readily for the Liverpool and Lancaiter markets ; 
though it happened well for the growers lait year that there was an in- 
ferior market, there being a confiderable quantity of mildewed grain, and 
mixed with fmut, This lat mentioned diforder, however, is not fo per- 
nicious as formerly, now that thrafhing mills are generally introduced. 

Prefent prices—Beft Wheat, gs. ; Inferior, 78.; Barley, 4s. ; good 
Oats, 4s. per Winchelter bufhel; Beef and Mutton from 5d to 6d. ; 
Lamb from 4d. to 5d. per lib. of 16 oz.; Bacon Hams, tos. 6d. 
Flitches, 8s. per ftone of 14 libk—— Fuly 23. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the fummer quarter, has, upon the whole, been 
holtile to vegetation, but, in every other refpeét, favourable to rural 
operations. Although frequent fhowers were experienced towards the 
end of May, and through the greater part of June, yet the cold, dry, 
chilling winds that fucceeded, prevented every article in the ground 
from receiving much benefit. This month commenced with more ge- 
nial weather, and the crops of coin and grafs were thereby much 
relieved ; but the drought having again fet in pretty fevere, gravels 
and all inferior foils rather prefent a flunted appearance: deep free 
loams, however, hold out ftill, but the general profpe& does not indicate 
a very abundant harveft, unlefs a great alteration foon take place. 
Another evil threatens to affeét the farmer more feverely. Cattle, which 
have been the real fupport of the county for feveral years, are become a 
drug upon his hand. By means of this branch fucceeding hitherto, the 
farmer was enabled to fupport an immenfe load of taxation, an unlooked 
for increafe in the price of labour, land rent, &c. and alfo to execute 
confiderable improvements, in a diftri€t where no extraordinary ca- 
pital is invefted with agriculturiits. Some lots of high condition- 
ed winterings, went off early to pretty good account, principally 
to the butcher, at about gs. per ftone fink. But cattle in ordinary 
condition have had little demand as yet, thofe marketed being fold at 
20 per cent, under lait year’s prices, while paflures are ftill overflocked. 
Hay is but a light crop, many fields having been fown down early: this 
article has a chance of felling better than for feveral years palt. Tur. 
nips are not promifing well, unlefs fome of thefe which were early 
fown : the feed remained long in a dormant flate, and piznts are mak- 
ing but little progrefe. Grain finds a ready fale; Common oats 223, 
fer boll of 128 Scotch pints; oat meal, 216. per boll of cight fone 
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Dutch, and in retail 164d. per peck of eight pounds. Barley, as ufual, 
much reje&ted by the merchant; for which reafon, its cultivation is every 
year more and more curtailed. 23d Fuly. 

. Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather was too wet in the month of May for finifhing barley 
feed and preparing the turnip fallows in a fufficient manner ; therefore, 
thefe operations were imperfeétly executed. On low and well improven 
lands, the feveral crops long maintained a healthy afpe& ; but thofe on 
high and cold foils never prefented a more unpromifing appearance, many 
of them not covering the furface in the end of June. Indeed, from the 
coldnefs of the preceding months, every thing is three weeks later than 
ufual ; and the drought having been very fevere, both corn and grafs 
have recently fuffered much. For fome days paft, a few partial fhowers 
have fallen ; and laft night, along with a thunder ftorm, a confiderable 
fupply of rain was received, which may ftill be of great benefit to the 
paflures, aftermath, turnips, and late fown corn fields. 

The hay crop, now cutting, is, on thin and cold bottomed foils, very 
light ; but on thofe of a deeper nature the return is not amifs, though 
{carcely to be eftimated as equal to,an average. One thing may here 
be remarked, viz. the general fearcity of clover plants, though the 
ground was well planted at harveft; and this fearcity is attributed to the 
fevere black frofts which prevailed in the fpring months. The turnip 
fields look tolerably well, though kept back by the drought, as neither 
caterpillars nor flies have troubled them this feafon, Cattle markets 
have been dull for fome time, owing to the fcarcity of grafs increafing 
the number of fellers, while the number of purchafers is in like manner 
leffened. Sheep did not fell well at the Linton markets, the quantity 
prefented exceeding the demand ; fo, of courfe, prices decreafed. Lambs 
likewife fold below laft year’s rates, except thofe early ready and fit for 
the butcher. 

Labour ftill continues high priced, while the rent of land is not in 
the flighteft degree abated. In fa&, the farmer has to ftruggle with 
many hardfhips, though none of them are more intolerable than the 
exation under the property tax act. The farmers of Great Britain have 
uniformly fhown a defire to fupport the meafures of Government, and, in 
every inftance, have met the exigency of the times with fuch fteadinefs 
and alaciity, that it is furprifing they fhould have been fingled out from 
thé reft of their fellow fubje&s by this a&t. The general principle of af- 
certaining gains and profits according to the extent of rent covenanted 
to be paid, is fo manifeftly abfurd, that it would be fuperfluous to argue 
again it ; but if abfurd as a general principle, it is ten times more ab- 
{urd when applied to individual cafes, as muft be evident to every per- 
fon acquainted in the flighteft_ manner with rural economy, or with the 
extent of expeuce at which the produce of the ground is raifed in dif- 
ferent foils and fituations. Fuly 24h. 

Wigtonfbire Quarterly Report. 

Txovcu our winter and {pring months were very vexatious, yet fum- 
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mer has, upon the whole, been favourable. May, and part of June, were 
moift, though generally cold ; but, what is acurious and rather rare cir- 
cumftance, it is afferted, that the diftri& called the Rhins of Galloway, 
was favoured with more frequent fhowers during thefe months than the 
reft of the county ; and there, of courfe, vegetation came more quickly 
forward. 

However, about three weeks of drought became general, and in 
many fituations has been feverely felt. Turnips fown during the moft 
of this period, have brairded unequally. 

Rain accompanied by thunder, came upon the 11th current ; and fince 
then, we have had few dry days. Thunder and lightning have been 
alfo very frequent. Hay fuffers, and corn crops have already begun to 
lodge. 

In many fituations, particularly in cold, heavy, and moorith foils, 
the grub and fuch like infeéts, have depredated extenfively ; yet, upon 
the whole, prefent appearances bid fair for a crop beyond the average 
of years. 

Gorn markets have been pretty fteady of late, and it feems to be un- 
derftood, that the demand for cattle is quickening, though in almoft all 
fales yet made, complaints have been heard that keeping has not been 
well paid for; a difcouraging bufinefs for fpeculators in grafs land-. 

The new horfe fair of Stranraer, held upon the 25th ult., fucceeded 
well, and good draught horfes brought very decent prices. Indeed, 
horfes of this defcription have been advancing pro,rreffively ; and perhaps 
it might be. worth while for an extenfive farmer to calculate upon the 
probable profits of rearing this kind of tlock upon a larger and more 
fyftematic fcale than we are yet acquainted with, 24th Fuly. 

Dumbartenfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during May afforded a fufficient quantity of rain at 
feafonable intervals ; but the cold frofty winds which prevailed during 
that month retarded vegetation very much. The firft half of June alfo 
afforded fufficient moifture ; and the drought did little harm till the firtt 
ten days of July, after which, we had enough of rain. On the 234 cur- 
rent, it was fo heavy, as to lodge fone parts of the wheat ficlds, but to 
no great extent. During the whole fummer it has been very windy for 
the feafon, and as yet we have had no calm, fettled weather, 

The wheat crop looks well, and, if we have warmnefs daring the ripen- 
ing feafon, promifes to be a fair crop. The oats are ftill alittle thort in 
the flraw, but the late rains will remove that complaint. The bear, and 
peas and beans, appear as promifing as ufual. Potatoes, though Jate, 
look well; but the turnips are much complained of ; however, it is 
probable the rains may recover them alfo. ‘The hay crop, from the 
rains in May, has turned out much heavier than for two years paft. The 
greateft part of it is already fecured in fine condition, but a little till 
remains expofed ; no price is yet talked of One general remark may 
be made as applicable to all the crops this feafon, that they are about 
two weeks later than laft year. We will therctore be expofed to the 
dangers of a late harveit, unlefs the weather is uncommonly good. 
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The markets have continued pretty fteady during the quarter, and 
without any great variation in price, The rate of rents continues on the 
advance, but fervants’ wages increafe ftill more rapidly. Indeed fervants 
are fo fcarce as to be procured with difficulty at any price; and unlefs 
fome relief is foon experienced in this refpe&, it will be impoffible to 
proceed with agricultural improvements. In the prefent flate of things, 
the expenfe of their wages is not the only evil, for the difficulty of ma- 
naging them is much increafed, although the quantity of their labour is 
diminifhed. Many hundreds of Inth labourers come over to this coun- 
try yearly. Some of them turn out very well, and others bad enough ; 
but while the fcarcity at home continues, fuch a fupply muft be conf. 
dered as an advantage. 25th Fuly. 

Perihfhire Quarterly Report. 

For thefe four weeks, fcarcely any rain fell’ in this county, excepting 
fome flight fhowers in the weftern parts, till the 23d inftant, when the 
weather broke, and we have fince had feveral very heavy thunder fhowers, 
Such a tract of dry weather has hurt the crop confiderably. Wheat indeed, 
where it was not thrown out by the early {pring frofts, will be a weighty 
crop; and beans and peas are uncommonly fine on good land. But 
barley, excepting what was early fown on deep foils, has a very unpro- 
mifing appearance. Much of it was pnt in while the ground was wet; 
and the drought foon fetting in with feverity, there is at prefent no rea- 
fon to expeét more than half a middling crop in many inftances, The 
oats flruggled long with the drought. The produce in grain, owing to 
the recent rains, may not be fa: fhort of a medium; but the ftraw will 
not now be bulky. The crop of hay is very light on all thin foils, but 
on rich land well ftocked with clover, there feems little reafon for com- 
plaining. The potatoe crop fuffered in the firft inftance by exceffive 
wetnefs, whereby many of the fets were rotted, and afterwards by 
drought, which hardened the ground, efpecially where it had avy clay 
in its compofition. Turnips have brairded very unequally, and will be 
late ; which likewife will be the cafe with every fpecies of crop, except- 
ing perhaps wheat. Flax had an uncommonly fine appearance in the 
beginning of the feafon, but the check given by the dry weather, has, 
to a certainty, greatly leflened the produce in many places. Towards 
the weft fide of the county, where the climate is more moift, this article 
will be very fine. 

‘There is little doing in our grain market at prefent. Wheat is about 
378. per boll, and oatmeal 1s. 7d. per peck. There is likewife a ftag- 
vation in the cattle trade. But as that is the cafe generally over the 
ifland, there is perhaps {mall occafion for noticing it particularly, in a 
provincial report. 

It has been faid, that there is more coppice-wood, chiefly oak, in 
Perththire than in all Scotland befides. The principal part of thefe 
coppices is to be met with in the Highland part of the county, where a 
very large fall of it has taken place this year, owing in fome meafure, no 
doubt, to the tempting price that both timber and bark bring at pre- 
fent. In fome diftri€&ts on Loch-Earn-fide, for inftance, much — 
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has been fuftained by the oak caterpillar this fummer. Prematurely ftrip- 

ing trees of their leaves, is known to retard their growth; but it is ap- 
vested, that a practical remedy for this evil is rather to be withed for 
than expeted. 

Every wellwifher to agriculture muft be gratified by learning, that an 
attempt is at length to be made to have the farmer relieved from the pre- 
fent unjuft and oppreffive method of affeffing him to the property-tax. 
The gentlemen farmers of Roxburghthire have certainly done themiclves 
much honour by taking the lead in this meafure ; and it is to be hoped 
that thofe of other counties will join with them in petitioning for relief from 
fuch an unrcafonable exaGtion. The patience with which it has hitherto 
been born is truly wonderful, and can only be accounted for by a refer- 
ence to the peaceable and orderly difpofition of the profeflion, which 
leads them to fubmit, almoft on every occafion, to the laws, without 
murmur or complaint. Fuly 25th. 

Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, which was cold and ftormy during the {pring feafon, 
has continued fomething fimilar through the fammer months; and, oa 
the whole, rather adverfe to vegetation. ‘he hay crop, which is ge- 
nerally cured in the higheft tlate of perfe€tion, is but light and infigni- 
ficant, except on the beft foils, Paftures have not yielded keep for near 
the ufual number of ftock, in many places, land being muci poached, 
in the firft inftance, by wetnefs, and afterwards parched by drought. 
Markets for cattle have been dull ; the beft ftack, or thofe of fize and 
condition, being fold 12 or 14 per cent. below their value in former 
years ; whilit the inferior, or lean cattle, could fcarcely find a purchafer 
at any price. Sheep in ordinary condition have come lower in a greater 
degree, whether ewes or wedders, while flock fit for the butcher, whe~ 
ther cattle or theep, have met with a ready fale, and at a fair value. 
The feafon for fowing the turnip crop was exceedingly good, and the 
plants generally got up full and clofe on the ground; but, owing to the 
excefflive coldnefs of the atmofphere, they have not come on fo faft as 
might have been expected ; and upon thin land, or fuch as had a high 
expofure, they have made an imperfect appearance. ‘The corn crops 
are generally clofe and full on the ground, owing to the goodnefs of 
the feed 3; but, except on the fiueft fields, they have not got very high; 
fo that, however well they may cover the ground, there is little proba. 
bility of the ftack-yards being filled.to the ufual fize. As the feed was 
late of being laid down, and as the weather for two weeks pait has 
been warmer and favourable, it is to be hoped that the crops of every 
kind will equal the ordinary average. Potatoes are far behind in the 
appearance they generally make at this feafon ; and fruit has been in 
many places entirely cut off by the froft. ‘here has been little differ- 
ence in the prices of grain lince the date of laft report. Oars aud oat- 
meal may be quoted at from 20s. to 23s. per boll, in the Aberdeen 
market ; while bear remains almoft wofaleable.. Work of every kiad 
is carried on with the accultomed fpirit and alacrity. Labour was 
sever higher, nor hands obtained with greater difficulty. —-— Fuly 25. 

Letter 
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Letter from Falkirk, Fuly 25. 

* Since laft report the weather has been much in extremes. The 
early part of the current quarter was unufually wet for the feafon, 
and, following after long continued {pring frofts, which: had mellowed 
and loofened the earth to a great depth, reduced it almoft to the 
flate of mortar. During the month of June, and up to the 23d 
inftant, there prevailed a moft exceffive drought, not merely from the 
abfence of rain, but a clear unclouded fun, accompanied with high 
withering winds, which completely dried the earth up to the very bot- 
tom of the furrow. In a clay diftri€t like the Carfe of Falkirk, it 
will naturally be concluded that fuch a ftate of weather could not 
be favourable to the growing crops. This has certainly, in fome 
degree, been the cafe, but lefs than might have been expected. Hay 
has been got up in the beft condidion, with littl trouble, and at 
the lealt poffible expenfe. Owing to the deficiency of clover ‘from the 
fpring frofts, it is ot fmall bulk, but, being compofed almott entirely of 
rye-grafs, will weigh heavier than its appearance in the rick would 
lead us to expeét. Even taking this circumftance, however, into the ac- 
count, it is a deficient crop; and if it is alfo confidered, that there is 
{carcely a handful of old hay in the diftri€t, the price will probably be 
high, though at laft market day this was in no degree fettled, the ideas 
of the buyers and fellers on this point being farther apart than ufual, 
Faftures have ftood out better than could have been expeéted, thofe at 
leaft which were not -too early tlocked; and, as they have now had 
an abundant fupply of moifture, will probably continue good. Our 
wheat this feafon has grown uncommonly tall, but is thinner on the 
ground than laft year, which has prevented it lodging extenfively, not- 
withftanding the late heavy rains. This will probably give a fupefior 
quality of grain te that of laft year, which, though of great bulk, was 
much injured from being early: lodged. ‘This crop, after potatoes and 
drilled beans, is ftrikingly inferior to that after fallow. Late fown bar- 
ley is moft wretched ; it {carcely deferves the name ef a crop; what 
was fown earlier ts tolerably good. Oats are. but a very middling crop; 
tli lately they were extremely unpromifing and fhort in the ftraw, but, 
having now got a full fupply of moifture, will probably mend a good 
deal. ‘They are likely to be below an average. Beans are by much 
the beft crop in the Carfe this year. They are extremely luxuriant, 
and promife an abundant return. Upon the whole, although much no 
doubt depends on after weather, we hall fcarcely reach an average 
crop in this diftri€t.  Harveft will be earlier than it promifed fome time 
ago ; with favourable weather it will commence in four or five weeks. 
Summer fallows are generally in good order; where otherwife, it is 
owing entirely to negligence or mifmanagement, the weather having 
been uncommonly favourable for carrying forward that important 
operation in the moft perfe&t way. Our grain market has been remark- 
ably dull, efpecially for.wheat, that article for fome time being fearcely 
faleable. This is faid to be owing to large importations of wheat from 
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France, and flour from America. Off late it has turned rather brifker ; 
the prefent price about 38s. per Linlithgow boll. The granaries along 
the canal are ftill well ftored with this article, which has. for fome time 
been almoft entirely out of the hands of the farmer ; as has alfo barley, 
the price of which is about 32s., beans 29s. There has been a brifk 
demand for oats; price entirely regulated by quality, that is, by weight ; 
oat-meal in retail 1s. 8d. per peck. A confiderable fupply of oats 
from Ireland has probably prevented that article from going fo high as 
was fome time ago expected. ” 
Berwickfhire Quarterly Report. 

Is we except a few fultry days previous to the thunder ftorms, at the 
beginning of May, and on the 25th of that month, the general tempera- 
ture of this quarter has been rather below par ; ‘a great deal of rain fell 
during the firft month of the quarter, but from that time drought has 
been prevalent till the prefent week, that a few partial fhowers have ta- 
ken place. 

Hay harveft has hitherto experienced favourable weather; but, as 
moft of the fields had been paftured in the fpring, owing to a general 
fearcity of keep at that period, the crop is far from being weighty, 
Paftures upon light loamy foils were good till the drought bezan to take 
effe& ; upon clay land they have all along done very little. 

The rairis in May, while they rendered many of the heavy loams un- 
fit for turnip, greatly retarded the working of lighter foils, and occa- 
fioned a large proportion of the turnip fallows to be fown in an imper- 
fe& ftate as to cleannefs: upon light, dry foils, the feeds have vege- 
tated freely, and the plants are thriving ; but where wetnefs or a mix- 
ture of clay prevailed, the braird has been partial. It may not be im- 
proper to mention a drill-machine, of an improved confruction, now 
pretty generally adopted in this county for fowing turnip, as it does the 
bufinefs more completely than any hitherto in ufe ; being fo contrived, 
that the coulters which open the foil and depofite the feed, are feverally 
made to rife up backwards, when they meet with any obftacle that does 
not eafily give way, and, as foon as they have paffed it, fall into their 
place again. This machine fows two drills at a time, and can be at- 
tempered to make the rows of any given widenefs, and lay the feeds at 
any depth that may be required. * ; ‘ 

Wheats are luxuriant, but rather fmall in the ear. Oats upon frefh 
loams, promife an abundant crop ; upon thin land their appearance is 
not favourable. Barley is generallythin. Beans are very thriving ; and 
peas have lately aflumed a promifing afpe&. Prefent appearances feem 
rather to indicate a late harveft ; but much will depend upon the weather 
that fhall intervene between and that period. 

Lean ftock, particularly cattle, has all along experienced a dull fale, 
attended with a confequent reduétion in value; hog theep having fold 
from 12 to 14 per cent., and lambs from 20 to 25 per cent. below the 
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* The drill above mentioned is made in‘a very fubftantial maaner by Mr Allan, 
joiner at Cold{tream. Price five guineas and a half. 
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rates of laft year. Good fat has fold currently at 7s, 6d. and 88, per 
ftone, fink, of 14 lib. avoirdupois. 

Fine Cheviot wool has brought fully laft year’s price ; but long wool 
is about 8 per sent. down. Contrary to every expe€tation, corn markets 
have not been affeéted in the fmalleft degree from the enemy’s poffef- 
fion of Poland, or the fall of Dantzick. Prices at Beswick, on Saturday 
lait, were, wheat from 50s. to 528. Oats 25s. per boll of 6 bushels, 
Barley or Peas are fearcely now to be met with at market.— Fuly 25. 

Letter from Langholm, Fuly 25. 

‘ Tue weather, during the laft quarter, has been generally warm 
and dry, a few days excepted, till the 12th of the prefent month; fince 
which, we have had rain lefs or more every day. The crop of fown 
arafe, was moftly got up before that period, and in excellent order ; but 
owing to the {pring frofts, there is lefs proportion of clover than ufual. 
The drought in June and the beginning of July, has hort the turnip 
crop in many places, the feed not having vegetated equally in feveral in« 
fiances. ‘The corn, which lay longer than ufual under the clod, has of 
late made a rapid progrefs on rich foils, but on thofe of a poorer and 
lighter quality, it has a weak and ftarved afpeét. Potatoe fields, in 
moft places, have a healthy appearance. Harveit, it is probable, will 
be confiderably later this feafon than vfual. 

* There is at prefent an abundant fluth of grafs on the paftures, and 
both theep and black cattle are thriving well, though the former were 
generally leaner at the commencement of fummer than ufual. Owing 
to this caufe, which may be attributed to the barrennefs of the {pring 
months, there is a deficiency of lambs every where on the high land 
paftures. The prices of fheep have declined confiderably of late, 
Lambs, though certainly a fcarcer article than laft feafon, are felling at 
reduced prices, Black cattle, notwithftanding the plenty of fummer 
food, can fcarcely be fold at any price. Art our wool fair on the 15th 
inflant, there were few if any purchafes made, though well attended 
both by the flaplers from Yorkthire, and the farmers in this and the neigh- 
bouring diftri€s; the fellers demanding laft year’s prices, which the 
buyers refufed to give. ’ 

Letter from Glafgow, Fuly 27. 

¢ Tue wheats in this neighbourhood have in general a good appearance ; 
and, fhould the weather fet in dry, and continue warm, will certainly 
thra out a good crop. Oats feem light, and will be deficient ; more 
rain would be of fervice to them, but would caufe them to be very 
late. Beans and peas look well, as do alfo barleys in general; 
but of thefe two grains little has been fown in this neighbourhood. 
Hay is a heavy crop; two favourable weeks would be fufficient for 
getting it fecured in good order. Potatoes will be late, aud unlefs very 
favourable weather is received, we are much afraid the quality will be 
inferior. ‘To take the crops upon the whole, we are of opinion that 
they have a fair appearance, but they are fully two weeks later than lait 
year. It feems to as alfo, that dry, warm weather is the moft to fc 
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fired in their prefent advanced ftate. Within thefe few days paft we 
have had a good deal of rain; fome of the fhowers were very heavy. 

‘ The importation of grain into Clyde during the laft three months 
has been confiderable. From America, not lefs than 15,000 bolls of 
wheat, and 10,000 barrels of flour have arrived ; and of both there is 
Rill a confiderable quantity expected. On account of this influx, the 
prices of wheat and flour will be kept moderate, unlefs an opening oc- 
cure in another quarter, and which, in fact, has in fome degree already 
taken place. ‘To Leith, of late, feveral parcels of wheat have been fent, 
From Ireland and the fouth of Scotland we have been abundantly fup- 
plied with oats, which has kept the price fomewhat below that of other 
markets. But as the fupply has not exceeded the confumpt, unlefs 
(which is fearcely to be expected) freth cargoes arrive, prices will, in our 
opinion, advance before the end of harveft, Our ftock of barley and 
beans is but {mall ; and prices of thefe muft rife before the new crop can 
be brought to market, unlefs at fupplies be received than expeét- 
ed. Annexed you have a ftate of our markets. 

* State of Glafgow markets, Monday, Fuly 27. 

Dantzick Wheat - 408. to 425, 
Foreign Red do. + —- 3.4 — 38s, 
Scotch do. -  . + 34%—393. 
Englifh do. ; + 398-428. 
American Wheat -  386.—408. p- boll of 240 lib. 
Irihh Mealing Oats. = 2.48. —253. do. of 264 lib. 

Do. Inferior do. ‘ 208.—2 | 


p- boll Linlithgowshire meafure, 


Scotch Potatoe do. .  249.—26s. 

Do. Smalldo. . . 218.238. 

Englith Potatoe do. .  278-—23s. do, Stirlingthire do. 

Scotch Barley . 258.—26s. do, do. do. 

Englith Beans. + 29%.—30s. 

Scotch do. ‘ ‘ I do, do, do. 

Do. Oat-Meal . 248.—2 58. do, of 140 lib. 

Fine Flour ° - 628—638. fack of 280 lib. ” 
Forfarfbire Quarterly Report. 

The long tract of froft mentioned in laft report, was fucceeded by a 
week or two of wet weather, which prevented the fowing of barley from 
being finifhed till about the laft week of May. Since that period until 
the 2gd current, there has almoft been an inceflant drought, which has 
impaired the crops on thin and clay foils materially. On light lands, 
the {pring crops fet forth with a promifing appearance; but now the afpe& 
is different,—the paftures are fcorched,—the corns are burnt up,—and 
half the fodder ufually obtained may fcarcely be expe&ted. The fine rains 
which have fallen within thefe few days, were too late to recover them 
much. On clay lands the profpeé is not much better, being finely 
made by froft, the rains in May put them into a ftate almoft like mor- 
tar, and the fucceeding dry weather has rendered them almoit as hard as 
brick. To the above remarks, wheat may form an exception, being a 
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do. Renfrewfhire meafure, 
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. grain lefs hurt by violent exceffes of the weather than others.’ On foils 
proper for that valuable grain, and where the preparation was good, it is 
univerfally a fine crop; but on the contrary, where the foil is mdifferent 
and preparation bad, the crop looks miferable. Having faid thus much 
of the appearance on light and clay foils, it may be added, that thofe of 
a free and deep nature will bear a more favourable fcrutiny ; the excels 
of moifture in the end of May, did not ftop the growth of corns on lands 
of that defcription, but ovly rendered them the more able to endure the 
exceffive drought which followed. Oats of the late varieties, together 
with barley, will be very much behind in reaping, fcarcely any of them 
being yet fully eared ; in fhort, a late harveft may be dreaded. 

Turnips have a promifing appearance, the feafon for the drefling pro- 
cefs having been excellent. The fallows have feldom been fo early clean- 
cd, and the mauuring of them is going on rapidly. The prices of cattle 
have fallen fince laft report, and the graziers are doubtful if any grafs 
rente wil be obtained. -As the country is full of flock, and the appear- 
ance of fodder but fcanty, it is prefumed that prices cannot rife towards 
the end of the year; and as the breeding fyftem is followed extenfively, 
there is little profpe€t of better markets for fome time at leaft.——~ 


27h Full. 
Wf Stirlingshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been as unfavourable to the hufbandman, during 
the prefent, as during the preceding quarter. In May, rain and frott 
generally prevailed. Towards the end of that month a glimpfe of fum- 
mer appeared; and, after a few fhowers in the beginning of June, the 
mot! fevere drought fet in that has ever been remembered. For the laft 
three weeks we have had fuch genial and frequent rains as promife to 
counterbalance the injurious effects of the preceding weather. 

From this ftatement it will readily occur, that .the crops in this dif- 
tri& muft be uncommonly backward. From the time of the bloffoming 
of broom, a plant where nature is left to exert her. energies undifturbed 
by the {kill or induftry of man, I am inclined to think this feafon from 
two to three weeks later than the laft. 

Hay was both late and light, clover having fuffered greatly. This 
crop has, in general, been admirably harvefted, and, from its fuperior 
quality, will turn out more valuable than at firft expected. Very little 
has yct been fold. I have been informed, that the Carron Iron Com- 

spany began fome weeks ago to purchafe at the rate of one fhilling per 
ftone. ‘They confume between thirty and forty thoufand ftones an- 
nuall 

Whether the feverity of the weather has injured the animal as well as 
the vegetable tribe, cannot be afcertained ; but certainly difeafes are un- 
commonly frequeut this feafon emong beftial. Sheep, particularly, are 
infetted with maggots, which neftle under the fkin, and in the courfe of 
four or five days occafion the death of the animal, When attacked, 
they run about, and betray inceffant reftlefslefs. “The remedy employed 
for this malady, is to fcrape off the maggots, and anoint the parts with 
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tar. = few ests for the Ave time, occurred laft feafon, but this 
year the difeafe has been very frequent, It feizes equally the -as 
well as the fat theep, and thofe pafturing on pian anand as ote on 
the richeft vales,——27th Fuly. 

Mid-Lothian Qaarterly Report. 

From exceffive rains and cold, during the {pring months, being fue- 
ceeded by dry parching weather during the greateft part of June and 
three firft weeks of July, the crops of oaté and barley upon moft foils 
appear both thin and fhort. Wheat and beans look better, and bid fair 
to be average crops. Potatoes appear much inferior, and alfo far bes 
hind. Turnips fown before the 18th of June, fprung evenly, and; in 
general, look well ; but thofe that were fown later, Have either come up 

ially, or lain dormant. Since the 22d current, the country has been 
with fine rains, and genial mild weather, from which the moft 

py effects. are expeéted. The crops, at preferit, are a fortnight 
ind ; in many cafes much more ; and it is devoutly to be~withed, 
that an eke may be made to the month of July or Auguft; or; at all 
events, that the elements this feafon may be regulated by the old ftyle. 
Hay has been got up in fine condition; the quality is excellent, and 
ps may afford more nourifhment than in fome feafons when the 

k and quantity is greater. Oat-Meal, by retail, 1s. 8d. per peck 
of 8 lib. Dutch; the quartern loaf 1s.; butcber-meat 6d. and qd. per 
lib. Dutch ; cattle, beft fat, 9s. per ftone of 17} lib. finking the offal, 
with a heavy fale. 

For fome years paft, encouragement has been given for harveft-work, 
unknown and unthought of in former times ; yet in many markets, this 
encouragement has fallen fhort of the utopian ideas of certain reftlefs 
individuals, who feem to think, and indeed have faid, that; to affitt in 
cutting down the crop, is conferring a favour upon the grower that 
cau f{carcely be repaid,—little refleting, that it is the welfare of the 
community, more than that of the farmer, that is at flake; for, in the 
nature of the thing, he is only firft.in hand with that portion of the 
produce which he and his eftablifliment may require. It is the furplus 
(whether that may be fmall or great) that comes to market; heztce, 
every dimunition of that furplus, from whatever caufe it may arife; is a 
public lofs. Tisefe: refleGtions are excited by the difturbances which 
have taken place for fome years paft in our markets for hiiing theaters, 
which certainly, in many inftances, have been flightly noticed: 

At Edinburgh market, a party of the town-guard always attend on 
Mondays ; but why are they not commanded by their fuperiots to fee 
that they do their duty when neceflary? It is not meant that the guard 
fhould ‘interfere, in the moft diltant degree, in the hiring of thearers, 
but that they fhould merely keep the peace, and fee that every one 
thall be at liberty to demand as muc¢a, and engage for as little as they 
incline, without difturbance of any kind. Whether the peace is kept 
or not, is a queftion which can ealily be anfwered, by every one who 
attends the market. 

VOL. Vill. NO. 314 Dd Laft 
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Laft feafon, on the firft market-day at Mid-Calder, the number of 
reapers was confiderable ; but the weather being good, and the harveit 
coming on falt, good wages were given, and parties concerned were 
pleafed. A few ragamuffins (wifer no doubt than the reft) attended at 
the different avenues from the market-place, and demanded of every one 
who was going to leave it, the rate of their wages, which, not being 
to the fatisfaction of thefe lords of the market, they, by force and mal. 
treatment, drove back their fellows like fheep into a fold, to the equal 
difappointment of the engagers and engaged ;. and thus the food of man 
was fuffered ta ftand expofed for a week to the precarious viciflitude of 
the elements. 

. On the Monday following, feveral gentlemen, two lords, and an earl, 
- attended as Juftices of the Peace : the eonftables of the neighbourhood, 
and alfo a party from Edinburgh, were fummoned to attend. The 
morning was wet ; but thefe gentlemen, much to their credit, remained 
upon the {pot for feveral hours. When the firft hands that were en- 
gaged began to leave the market-place, the fame proceedings were at- 
tempted by the felf-conftituted governors that had taken place on the 
former week ; two of them were inftantly feized, and fent in a cart to 
get the beft encouragement they could obtain in Edinburgh jail for a 
week ; and, after the period of their engagement had expired, in place 
of receiving wages, they. were fined and difmified, with a ftri& .injunc- 
tion, in future, to take all they could get in a fair way, but never to. 
interfere with the free-will of others. 

In harveft 1805, a refpe€table farmer,-after having paid his whole 
reapers the wages that had been ftipulated, and to all their fatisfaction, 
except that of one man, who infiited that his wife fhould have fomething 
more than her neighbours, becaufe, as he faid, fhe was a good hand, 
threatening, if his demand was not complied with, it would be in 
vain for his employer to expeét to get his crop cut down, or to get 
any more hands, as he would to the market and prevent it, and 
that it would be well for him, if. in addition, he fhould efcape with his 
life. 

Confidering that fuch unmerited threats were not to be pafied over, 
this gentleman fent an exprefs to the commanding officer on the imprefs 
fervice, then lying in Leith roads, narrating the circumftances, defcribs 
ing the culprit, and ftating where he would be found. A party of the 
prefs-gang was accordingly fent to the place of rendezvous, by mid- 
night, who feized Paddy, and employed him in the fervice of his coun- 
try, without allowing him to ufe threatenings again{t any other than the 
common enemy. 

Thefe inftances are adduced as an example to others under fimilar cirs’ 
cumftances, which, were they more generally followed, would contri- 
bute to the public profperity, in place of having the labour. of many 
thoufands of hands loft, for the greateft part of, perhaps, a fine-harvelt- 
day, and that, too, {pent in riot and infubordination, and, in many cafes, 
not without blows and bloodfhed——27. uly. 


Fifepire 
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Fifefiire Quarterly Report. 
Dvaine this quarter, the weather has not been favourable to the 
crops; exceffive wetnefs, with cold frofty winds, having pre- 
vailed in the firft part of it, which were afterwards followed by a fevere 
drought: Owing to thefe circumftances, the feveral crops were imped- 
ed'in their growth till the 16th inftant, when’ fine rains were received, 
which have benefited every one of them confiderably. 

The price.of cattle has been fo low, that the rent of grafs land will, 
in many inftances, be a dead lofs to the occupiers. It is probable that 
the rate of rents has reached to the top of the feale, and that a reduc- 
tion of the market value of grafs land will take place next feafon ; be- 
caufe the breeding of cattle has gone too far to be profitable ; and many 
ou having given it up, the-demand for grafs will confequently be lef- 
ened 

‘The Farming Society of this county lately publifhed refolutions re- 
lative to the importation of fpirits from Ireland, a meafure, in their 
opauon, highly i injurious to the Scotch diftilleries. Were it poffible 
to prevent imuggling in Ireland, little danger need be dreaded from 
the Ir diftiller; but while the laws againft fmuggling cannot -be 
ftnétly enforced in Ireland, the people of this country aré juftified in 
oppefing any meafure which had for its objet the importing of {pirits 
upon paying a nominal equalizing duty. The landholders and farmers 
of Scotland have reaped important advantages from the Scotch diftil- 
leries.; therefore, it becomes their duty to fupport them by every proper 
meaus-—-- 29. Fuly. 

Rojs-foire Quarterly Report. 

Caors of every kind, in this county, threaten to be under an average, 
excepting on foils capable of refiiting fevere drought, and under good 
management ; which latter circumitance is far from being general here. 
From the beginning of June till the gth of July, the weather was al- 
moft invariably dry, attended with cold wiids. Since’the latter period, 
a very beneticia! change has taken place, although, in many cafes, the 
crops were fo far goue, as to be paft any thing like complete recovery. 


The drynefs of the weather was highly favourable for cleaning turmip - 


Jand; and the fowing meeting with no interruption, the feed. was 
got into the ground earlier than at one time expeéted. The moif- 
ture of many fields, however, being nearly exhauited, a partial braird 
took place tili the rains came, which has thrown the major part of 
the crop later than could be wifhed. As feveral turnip growers loft 
their braird, owing to the machines they ufed not laying the feed deep 
enuuyh, it may be obferved, that the feed-conductor fhould make a rut, 
fo as. the feed may be depofited about two inches in the earth. Hay 
partakes of the lightnefs of other crops, but is moftly ricked in excel- 
lent order, Potatoes are likewife imperfect. Paftures fuffered feverely 
by the drought. and have not yet been fufficiently moiftened. 

Live flock are almoft unfaleable. A few {mall droves of cattle, 
which were bought fully 20 per cent. under laft year’s prices,’ went 
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fouth, and, after all, the drovers are reported to have loft money on 
them. Amongft theep, little. is doing. At the Beauly market, 
coarfe wool advanced 6d. per ftone above laft year’s prices; {meared 
felling at 8s., and unfmeared at 10s, 

The materials are laying down for building a bridge over the river 
Cenan ; and, it is faid, foundation ftone will be laid in a few days. 
Mr Fletcher, the cantrator, being a gentleman of eminent character in 
his line, the public may confidently expe& a fubftantial and valuable edi- 


fice. —~—28, Fuly. 
Eaft.Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue laft week of May, and the two firft weeks of June, being very 
wet, occafioned ferious injury to the corn crops on clay foils, which was 
only partially removed by the fubfequent dry weather. On light foils, 
much benefit was received from the rains by every {pecies of crop; 
though, afterwards, this benefit was greatly curtailed by the drought 
which immediately followed. 

Taking the crops of the diftri& in a general point of view, it may be 
reported, that wheat is rather below par, unlefs where the foil js of a 
deep loamy nature, capable of refifting the extremes both of wetnefs 
and drought. Barley appears to be a medium crop, except on thin 
clays, where, in fa&t, this grain ought nat to be cultivated. Oats are 
a fhort crop almoft in every fituation, though appearances were originale 
ly very promifing. Beans flourifhed during the rains, but were after: 
wards ftunted by the drought, and, in numerous inftances, are imper- 
fe&tly podded. Potatoes threaten to be deficient, much of the feed 
having rotted by the rains, ‘Turnips brairded irregularly in many _ $ 
but, at this early ftage, nothing pofitiye can be ftated with refpe& to 
them, Hay is a heavier crop than laft year, though a want of clover 
is much complained of ; and pafture grafs has yielded full as geod a bite 
as in ordinary feafons, 

Markets for grain have remained tolerably fteady through the quarter, 
any flu€tuation being rather upwards, efpecially with oats, which are 
an uncommonly fcarce article. The fale of cattle has been dull, and at 
. reduced prices; which, in all probability, will caufe a heavy lofs to the 

zier in every cafe, but efpecially to thofe who take grafs for the fea- 
Se attie this year having gone to a pitch not to be matched, unlefs 
extraordinary profits were reaped.—_—-1. ug, 

, ——— 
ENGLAND 
Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield, Fuly 22. 

§ Tue exceffive fall of rain during the month of May and beginnin 
of June, did confiderable injury to all clay foils, whether in ab 
or corn. The dry land bore it well, and was filled very full of grafs ; 
but the wet land only began to grow when the fine weather commenc- 
¢d; of courfe, the hay crop is variable ; but, in general, the clovers are 
good. The hay is now nearly all fecured in the rick, and that ‘: “ 
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fine condition poffible, having only had ‘two fhowers of rain thefe 
five’ weeks, which fell on the 11th and 14th inftant, and thofe very 
partial. In confequence of the drought, our paftures are fuf- 
ch, and we are at prefent threatened with fcarcity of grafs for 
cattle. “This fills the markets with half fed beef and mutton, 
oceafioned a confiderable decline in price. Beef now is worth 
than 6d. per fib. fink, except what is very fat. Mutton 
64d. and 7d. .p. lib. fink. Our turnips are alfo foffering 
later fown ones particularly. ‘There was much 
got in condition on account of the exceffive rains 
clean, when the dry weather commenced in June, 
over in the little interval before fowing, the 
mould became fo dry, that much of > = = eth ok “ 
it did vegetate, the plants are fo » that are dying for 

want of moifture. On the aaah where the land was dike Solace 
the rains, and the feed put in the ground with defpatch after plough- 
ing, before moifture was evaporated, (a moft effential point in the cul- 
tivation of turnips), both drilled and broadcaft are ing well, being 
at this time in a forward {tate of hoeing, and apparently Lee fred die. 
ry difeafe. Our grain crops are variable, according to foil. The wheat 
in general appears good throughout the county, and may. be eftimated 
at prefent above an average crop. Barley alfo pretty good. Beans 
promifed well a fortnight ago, having got a tolerable h, and full 
of bleom ; but the drought has in many places brought on the black fly, 
and the upper bloffom is falling off in many inftances, before any pod is 
formed, which will materially leffen the produce. Oats are a very fail- 
ing crop ; indeed I never faw them at this feafon fo unpromifing. The 
ftrong clay foils are fo baked, that they cannot fhoot; even upon 
the beft dry land, in the fineft tilth, they are very ordinary. I believe 
this is the cafe over the Weft Riding, great part of which I have feen, 
Oats are getting up in price, alfo very fine wheat; ftale and ordi- 
nary famples are fearcely faleable. Fine wheat 118. per bufhel. Other 
forts from 8s. 3d. to gs. 6d. per do. Oats 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. per do. 
Barley, none at market. Beans 5s. 3d. to 6s. perdo. Our wool mar- 
kets are very heavy. Coarfe long wool 10 per cent. lower than laf 
year; very fine maintains its price. But in confequence of the alarm- 
ing appearance of affairs on the Continent, trade is uncommonly dull, 
and the people are much out of fpirits, dreading the impending danger. 
* The fat cattle market to-day at Wakefield was much overftecked, in 
confequence of the drought ; and a further reduction in price has taken 
Some half-fed beafts fold at little more than 4s. per ftone of 


34 lib. fink offal. ’ 
Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

* Tue fevere ftorms of wind, with the cold rains in the months 
of May and June, and the long and piercing drought which fucceed- 
ed, proved extremely prejudicial to the {pring crops; and the fhoek 
then fuftaiped has never been recovered, the light fandy and gravelly 
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foils fuffering equally with the ftrong clays. On the former the plant 
died, or remained pale and fickly after its firft promifing appearance; 
and on fome of the very light foils, the barley, I fear, even now,: has 
fearcely attained fafficient vigour to {hoot the ear clear of the ftem, or, 
to ufe a provincial phrafe,. I am afraid it will .* ftick in.the hfe.’ On 
the ftrong-lands, a confiderable portion of the feed, sthough it vegetated, 
yet not being able to pierce the hard craft which the drought had form. 
ed on the furface, fotted in the ground; and, in: feveral inftdnces, the 
crop was fown a fecond time. tel : 

Warm weather, and fome fhowers, however, lately: fallen, have cet- 
tainly produced a favourable effe& on the generab appearance of {pring 
corn; and we may perhaps average it at: about two:thirds of a crop, 
Wheat will probably completely gratify the fauguine ‘hopes it had ex- 
cited during the winter and {pring months, It appearsabundant on all 
foils and fituations,—uninjured, at prefent, either by blight or mil- 
dew, and probably will much exceed the average produce. The reap~ 
ing-hook will be pretty generally employed upon it in the courfe of a 
fortnight or three weeks. Peas, white and grey, prefent a moft mifer- 
able figure. In many fpots they-are totally delitroyed ; in moft fitua- 
ations they are materially ; and in all, at leaft, partially injured by the 
Joufe, and cannot exceed one third of a fair crop. They may be cut 
even earlier than the wheat ; barley harveft later. 

Turnips have fuffered in fome few inftances from the fly, efpecially 
thofe early fown, but the general appearance is promifing. » Hay is plen- 
tiful, both from natural and artificial graffes, and has’ been carricd to 
the ftack in high prefervation. 

InJifpofition prevented my attendance at’ Mr Coke’s theep-thearing 
this year ; but I learn that gumerous parties of the firft order of agricul- 
tural amateurs were prefent ; and. it.is almoft needleis to add, were re- 
ceived with the ufual polite and friendly hofpitality and attention. Lei- 
cetter tups were fold cheap, and the South Down let at reduced prices, 
compared with former years. The \ierino is now the rage. Mr Coke 
has fold, I am informed, his Merico wool, at 48. 6d. per pound. ‘This 
breed of fheep, or at leaft a crofs with it, defervesevery encouragement, 
both on felf-interefted and on patriotic motives, throughout the united 
kingdoms. With refpeé to the latter confideration, we hall now proba- 
bly e excluded, by our inveterate enemy, from every foreign market tor 

fine wool ; and unlefs we can grow a fufficient quantity at home, our flaple 
manufatture of fuperfine cloth muft, in avery fhort time, be nearly an- 
nihilated, to the great prejudice of tlie public, and to'the utter ruin of 
many thoufands of individuals. With regard to the former,—felf-inte- 
ret, a crofs of the Merino with the South Down or Ryeland, will af- 
furedly pay well—moft liberally—if, as 1 am fully periuaded may be 
the cafe under judicious management, the form of the South Down can 
be preferved from material deterioration ; for this I have feen already 
effeGted, in a very eminent degree, though upon a fmall fcale, bya 
very intelligent neighbour, William Horte, Efg.. who has: a few _, 
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of this crofs with the South Down, which he bred, and which do 
not difgrace in form the pure Downs, and from one of which, a’ very 
fmall ewe, he cut 7 lib. of fine wool. Indeed, feveral of thefe ewes, even 
of the firft crofs, are approaching very near perfe@tien in the carcafe. 

: One only of the implements exhibited at Mr Coke’s fhow was deemed 
entitled to a premium (2o0l.), and this rather a fingulax one, “A Fly 
Catcher.’ It is drawn by a labourer over turnips infelted by the fly. 
The motion difturbs the infe€&t, and every one that rifes ie inevitably 
caught. One man will go over ten acres in a day. I did not fee, and 
therefore cannot explain the performance; but fhould it be found to 
fucceed, on repeated trials, no doubt its form, the materials of which it 
is compofed, and the method of ufing it, will in due time be laid before 
the public: . The judges were convinced of its utility, and, in confe- 
quence, awarded the premium. ‘The gentleman who obtained the pre- 
mium for this invention has fince produced another, of a ftill more 
eccentric appellation, * A Loufe Catcher ;’ by which, we are told, 
peas may be cleared of that deftruétive vermin at an expenfe of only 
48. 6d. per acre. Here I wifh fome of your readers may not exclaim, 
‘Credat Judeus,’ &c. What pity this ingenious machine did not 
make its appearance fome weeks earlier, and fave from deftru€tion ‘fo 
many quarters of that moft valuable pulfe which it promifes in future 
to protec ! Fuly 23. 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Ix the two firft weeks in May there was fcarcely a fair day; the 
third week moftly fair and hot; on the 25th a moft violent thunder ftorm ; 
and the remainder of the month cold, frofty, the hills being deeply 
covered with fuow. In the two firft weeks of June there wae alfo 
much wetnefs; fince which, little or no rain has fallen, and the drought is 
beginning to be feverely felt. 

- The confequences of the above weather were inimical to the fallows ; 
even the dry lands could not be got properly cleaned ; and upon the wet 
foils every attempt at ploughing only made matters worfe. The dry foils, 
from the abundance of wet, were in the moft favourable {late for receiv- 
in the turnip feed, which vegetated immediately ; and upon all fuch foils 
the plants are looking very healthy and promifing ; but upon adhefive 
loams that were longer of getting ready, a great deal of the feed, from the 
cloddy ftate of the lands and dry weather, has not yet vegetated; and up- 
on all fuch land turnips will be an indifferent crop. 

The fame caufe that was fo favourable to the tarnips upon dry foile, 
has been equally favourable to the hay and cora crops; but upon clay 
foils, and moift thin loams, the effect has been the contrary: upon 
fuch, the crops of every fort of grain are looking thin, and the har- 
velt has an appearance of being late. Hay upon old grafs lands is 
very abundant ; but the clover crops appear deficient from a want of 
plants, which were probably deftroyed by the frofts. The corn markets 
have been lately upon the advance. From the finall quantities in the 
flack yards, and appearance of a late harveft, there i¢ a probability of 
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their ftill being higher. As to ftock, markets have been regularly de. 
clining, for fome time paft. Long-woolled bogs were fold in 

20 per cent. lower than laft year ; and at Yetholm fair lambs were from 
20 to 30 per cent. lower than the year befere. Wool is alfo a trifle, 
lower ; viz. thort wool ts. 6d. per lib., and long wool 11d. and 114d. ; 
which is 14d. or 2d. per lib. lower than laft year, and about 3d. lower 
than in 1805. Fat ftock much the fame as laft quarter. Fuly 25. 

Lincolnfoire Quarterly Report. - 

Tue fen crops fuffered feverely by the heavy rains of May, not only 
in this county but in feveral of the adjoining-ones,. whereby feveral fields. 
of wheat were nearly deftroyed. ny corn fields were fown twice 
this feafon ; confequently, the crops of this diftrif muft be reported as 
of an inferior defcription. Latterly, the drought has done great iojury 
to the fandy foils, the crops being thereby ftunted in their growth. 
Hay has been finely harvefted. From the difaftrous ftate of affairs on 
the Continent, the wool trade is much at a ftand; the little that is fold 
of the long combing kind only bringing from 238. to 258. per todd of 
28 lib. avoirdupois————26¢h Fuly. 

Letter from the Eaft Riding of York, 27th Fuly. 

* At the time I wrote you laft, the weather changed from dry to wet, 
which continued through the month of May and firft week of June, 
when it changed to dry, and has continued fo ever fince, a few flight 
partial fhowers excepted. There are now fome appearance of more, but 
the ground is fo much hardened, that it will take a great deal of rain to 
wet it. Paftures are very bare, and much burnt. ¢ crops of hay are 
light upon natural meadows, but heavy upon artificial ones, Wheat is 
upon the whole a good crop, particularly fo upon all foils that have been 
well managed; beans are a middling crop; oats very bad; barley de- 
cent; and flax below par; the latter article was extenfively fown, con- 
fequently the breadth of oats is confiderably reduced thereby: Pota- 
toes were planted in great quantities this year ; they are late, but look 
well where not too early planted. Turnips grow very flowly for want of 
rain, but are not much deftroyed by the fly or caterpillar. Our grain 
markets have been very ftgady. Wheat is now felling at 759. to 84s. ; 
Oats 26s. to 348.; Beans 46s. to 50s. per quarter of eight Winchefter 
buthels. Fat cattle 6s. 6d.to 78. per ftone of 14 lib. fink ; theep 6d. per 
lib. fink. - Lean cattle and fheep have but little fale, and at a reduce 
tion in price of 10 to 1§ per cent. in the laft three months. ’ 

Letter from Wales, 27th Fuly. 

Ws had a moft favourable {pring, and the fowing of corn was finithed 
in good time; but a heavy dah of rain, in the middle of May, proved 
extremely hurtful to the oats and barley, and more fo as it was followed 
by 2 fevere drought, which continued till laft Tuefday week ; om which 
day we had a fine rain, and it has continued fhowery ever fince. Al- 
though the corn was, to all appearance, too far advanced to recover, it 
is amazing what a change there ie for the better. The wheat has had a 
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promifing afpeé throughout, and is now looking well. If warm weather 
continues for ten days, harveft may then be general in the Vale of Gla- 
morgan. The barley, on the gravelly and light foils, will be good; but 
on the clays it has failed ; oats are the worft crop, being both thort and 
_ thin, and, though much recovered fince the rain, will be little more than 
half a crop. Peas had a promifing appearance for a long time, but ftopt 
at once, and the rains came too late for them ; fome are cut, and the 
teft part will be harvefted in the courfe of this week. Mot of the 
y has been got up in fine order, and the crops are good where the 
land was in heart. The late rains have been favourable to the turnips, 
which, in general, are looking well ; fome of them are hoed and others 
coming on, though fome fields are ftill to fow ; the breadth of turnip 
nd increafes in this part every year. Potatoes are now thriving, 
and we have a fair crop of apples. Wool fells well, viz. from 26s. to 
96s. per ftone of 21 pounds, for the wool in the Vale; but the wool on 
the hills is ftill higher. Sheep fell much as laft year, either fat or ftore 
fheep ; lambs are dearer. Cattle have a dull fale, and prices are at leaf 
fifteen per cent. lower than laft year: lean ftock hangson hand. Butter 
14d. per pound ; and good cheefe of this year’s make, as high as od. 
Corn is dull, and, contrary to the general-run of years, prices are on the 
decline ; a circumftance that feldom happens here before harveft, . There 
is but little ftock on hand in this part ; but we have a deal of both 
wheat and flour from England, and our markets have lately been glut. 
ted. There is a great complaint for want of a market for our iron; 
and, the chief dependence of this diftri€t being on the iron works, were 
they to decline, the country would fuffer feverely. ’ 
Letter from a Géntleman in Cumberland, 27th Fuly. 
' © THe appearance of the crops is much improved fince the late rains, 
Wheat promifes, in general, to be good, though in fome parts of 
the county it is thin, narrow in the blade,-and fhort in the year, and its 
height in the fame field is unequal. Early fown bagley is better than 


was expected, in confequence of the long continuance of dry weather: 


it is certainly an average crop, Oats have, on dry foils, heen confider- 
ably injured by the drought, and the potatoe oats is affected with the 
fmut in many parts of the county. The drilled crops, which are not 
numerous, promife to be good, particularly the oats and barley, and 
part of the wheat. . The ctops of clover and ryegrafs are good ;—near 
Carlifle the beft they had for fome time. The meadows are luxuriant, 
many of them not*yet cut. Early potatoes have fuffered confiderably 
from the dry rot. ‘T'urnips are dut little fown in this county; they are 
avery unequal crop. Wheat gs. 3d. per buthel; barley 4s. 10d. ; oats 
4s.; beans 6s. Fat cattle, 7s. per ttone of 14 libs There is but a 
flow demand for lean cattle. ’ 
Letter from London, 27th Fuly. 

© Wirn regard to the prefent crops of grain, that of wheat is un- 
doubtedly'a good one in point of quantity; and as we hear very few 
aomplaints of injury by mildew, or otherwile, there is reafon to look 
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for the quality being fine, providing the weather is favourable for houf- 
jog it. The continuance of dry weather has undoubtedly done confi. 
derable injury to {pring corn in general. As to peas, indeed, they have 
almoft entirely failed ; and beans appear not likely to be more than two 
thirde of a crop. Barley is pretty good on fome of the rich fine lands; 
but upon all the hot dry foils it will be greatly deficient; and we think 
the fame may be faid of oate. Our importatians of the latter article 
continue fo large, that, notwithftanding the great demand, prices will 
probably give way. The wheat market has difappointed the general 
expe@tation of advance, which, although it cannot be very well ac 
counted for, has, in a great meafure, been owing to the exceeding 
large importations of American flour, The fupply of freth wheat for 
this day’s market was not very confiderable ; but, ‘as harveft will in a 
few days commence pretty generally jn the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, fales are dull, and made at reduced prices, 
* State of the London Markets, Fuly 27. 

Wheat, Effex - - + 548 to 628, to 74% 

Fiae White - - Bos 
—— Kent - - «© 8s. 
Norfolk -  §4% — 656, Fine White to 75. 
i oatee Berwick - - 55% —— 60s, Fine to 70s. North- 
umberland to 758. 


——— French and Dutch Red 508, — 585. 


——— Dantzick and Zealand - 508. — 68s. to 76¢. 
——— Black Wheat - + 538. — 638. 
438% —— 458% 
35% — $os, 
608. — 748. Fine Norfolk Boilers 
White Peas 703. — 85s. to 4408. 
Grey ditto - 568. — 6os. 
Pigeor Beans, new 508. —— 538. 
Tick ditto, new = - 443. — 48s. 
Oats, Long Feed 228, —— 258. Short Smalls or Friez- 
lands 278, to 298. 
Fine 303. to 328. 
—— Polands - + + 27% —-+ 318 Fine 28. to 348. 
Potatoe ett ae - 358+ — 37% 6d. (very fcarce) 
Fine Flour delivered to the bakers 65s. per fack 
Fine Flour by thipping : 58s. 
Old Rape Seed 211. to 24). New 24). to 261. per laft. 
Yorkfhire Quarterly Report. 

Tue crops of wheat and barley promife to produce as well as ufual, if 
pot better: yet the barleys have not fhot regularly into ear, on account 
of the great heat and drynefs of the weather,—of courfe cannot be ex- 
pected to ripen fo evenly as might be defired. The wheats in the dif- 
ferent climates of this extenfive county, have generally had as favourable 
4 feafon for their flowering as perhaps was cver known, {carcely a fhow- 
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3807. Agricultural Intelligence —England. 409 
er occurring during the whole paced of frudtification, to obftru& the 
complete ripening of the grain. This obfervation applies alfo, in general, 
to fuch parts of the midland counties as the reporter could fee from the 
toad on his return from London a few days fince.. In fome- parts of the 
counties of Huntingdon, Bedford, Hertford, &c. many fields of wheat 
and barley will be ready for reaping this week ; and, in one field of wheat, 
the fickle had begun its work on the morning of the 24th inftant. 

The oats have had too much drought ; and the beans and peas, from 
the extreme heat, and the prevalence of the, black lice, &c. have fuffered 
materially ; yet many good looking crops of the latter are to be found. 

Rape and flax are fhort in ftem, and not over abundant in feed. Po- 
tatoes are good and abundant. Of apples, a plentiful fupply will not 
be wanting. 

The crops of hay and clover have been fuller than ufual ; and, for the 
earlier cutting, it hasbeen one of the beft curing feafons ever heard of. Some 
meadows are ftill uncut in the later diftris, The turnips promife to 
plant tolerably well ; fome fields have been hoed once over; but that 
operation is not in a very advanced ftate. The fummer fallows have 
been negleéted from the preflure of turnip work, oceafioned by the 
heavy rains in the firft and fecond week of June. 

The price of grain is at prefent rifing ; and, from the afpe& of af- 
fairs on the Continent, nothing thence can be looked for to effect the 
contrary. Whether it may continue to rife, with the expected impor- 
tations from America, a little time will thow: the probability is, that 
no adequate fupply from that part of the world can by any means meet 
our known deficiency. The beft Wheat is about 118.; Oats, 5s. ; 
Beans, 6s. 6d. ; and Rye 7s. 6d. per buthel of Winchefter. 

Fat and lean cattle and theep are low; Pigs fomewhat higher; Beef, 
Mutton, Veal and Lamb at 7d. per lib. ; Butter at 1s. 

Wool is declining in value, except fome of the finer forts for clothing. 
The wools of Lincolnthire are faid to have fuffered a depreffion of near 
30 per cent, from laft year’s price. Fuly 28. 


Postscript To Scorisn Inreruicencs. 
Letter from Haddington, 12th Augu/t. 


* Tue harveft will be much earlier than looked for, and has already 
commenced in the earlier parts of this county, where feveral fields of 
barley are cut down. Generally fpeaking, it will be two wecks before 
clofe harveft can be expected, even if the weather continues good; though, 
under prefent circumiftances, there is every reafon to hope that the win. 
ter wheats will, in that period, be ready for the fickle. _ Markets are ra- 
ther dn the fall, though the current crop does not, by any means, furnifh 
a profpe& of a return equal to, the ordinary avetages. Wheat and bars 
ley, though not of great bulk, promife to be of excellent quality; but 
oats, from the drought, are viewed in a different light, being not only 
deficient in bulk, but imperfeClly filled, ’ 
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410 "NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. Aug. 1807, 


Two eflays, viz. on the Confirudion of Cart Wheels, and on the Ma- 
nagement of Live Stock, originally prefented in this Magazine, having 
recently appeated in a London weekly publication, without any refer. 
ence to the fource whence they were borrowed, we are induced to ftate, 

- that no objeétion can arife on our fide when other editors are pleafed to 
make ufe of our articles, provided the loan is fairly acknowledged. It 
cannot, however, be viewed as handfome condu& to borrow fuch ar. 
ticles, even when decked ont with the additional words, ‘ For the 
Farmer’s Journat.’ 

We will be extremely happy to receive a communication from ‘ Our 
Conflant Reader’ on the fubje& mentioned. His other favours will be 
duly attended to ; and in mean time he will be pleafed to accept of our 
ref{peétful acknowledgments. 

The valuable aid of Sir Joun Sincraie Bart. will never be neglect- 
ed; and we requeft permiffion to return our fincere thanks for the in- 
terefting hints as to the Means of Preventing the Depopulation of the High- 
lands, lately tranfmitted. The earlieft. opportunity will be taken of fub- 
mitting thefe hints, and the papers on Caithnefs hufbandry, to public 
confideration. 

The Recipe for killing Rats and Mice being of importance, we lament 
that it reached us too late for infertion in this Number. At the fame 
time, it may be remarked, that many infallible remedies againft thefe ver- 
min have already been offered to the public, while their deftruction 
feems as diftant as ever. ; 

A reply to the Paper in No. 28, on the evil tendency of letting land-by 
the bigheft offer, is received. We are not quite fure that our refpeétable 
correfpondent is correét in all his doétrines, as perhaps we may after- 
wards attempt to fhow. In the mean time he fhall have a fair hearing. 

Dr Keith’s Odfervations on the Report of the Gentlemen appointed to in- 
vefligate the comparative qualities of Englifh and Scotch barley and bigg, 
Sor the purpofe of malting, would do honour to any publication, becaufe 
his obfervations are fair, candid and liberal, and difplay an intimate 
knowledge of the fubjeét inveftigated. It was beyond our power to 
give fuch an interefting paper a place in this Number; but, without 
fail, it fhall be prefented in our next. An abftra&t of Dr Keith’s argu- 
ménts and objections againft the report of Drs Hope, Coventry and 
Thomfon, now given, will fhow the nature of his fentiments on this im- 
portant bufinefs. 

A Tour through the Highlands, and many other communications re- 
ceived through the quarter, will be duly attended to. 

The Invernefs and Moray Reports, and feveral letters of intelligence, 
were too late in reaching us. 


No. XXXII. ewill be publifbed on Monday the gth of November, 


DR. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 





